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HORTUS MUSICUS 7 


A collection of pre-classical vocal and instrumental music 
authentically edited for practical use. 


The discovery and publishing of pre-classical music from Dufay to 
C. P. E. Bach has become important, not only for the development of 
musical life as a whole, but above all for the amateur domestic and 
chamber musician, for connoisseurs and scholars, for small music groups 
and for musical education in general. 

HORTUS MUSICUS presents a rich variety of new publications from the 
great legacy of music from the Middle Ages to the Classical Period. The 
editing is by specialists who have prepared practical as well as historically 
authentic versions. 

145 numbers have already been published, details of which, with descriptive 
notes in English, are now available in a special catalogue which will be sent 
free on request. 


The latest new issues are: 


ANTONIO VIVALDI 
Il Pastor Fido: Six Sonatas for a woodwind instrument with 
cembalo and violoncello. 
THOMAS MORLEY 
Nine Fantasias for 2 violas da gamba or other instruments. 
CARMINA GERMANICA ET GALLICA 
Selected 16th century instrumental pieces for strings and wind 
(2 books). 


ANNE DANICAN-PHILIDOR 
Sonata in D minor for recorder (flute, oboe) and basso continuo. 


SAMUEL SCHEIDT 
Canzon super Intradam Aechiopicam for five parts. 


HENRY PURCELL 
The Night: Songs for soprano and strings. 
BENEDETTO MARCELLO 
Two Sonatas for recorder (flute, violin) and basso continuo. 


BIAGIO MARINI 
Sonata for 2 violins with basso continuo. 


JOHANN ZACH 
Two Symphonies for 2 violins and basso continuo. 











BARENREITER EDITION — LONDON 


available from sole agents 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY LIMITED 


160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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catalogue 656 of 


SCHUBERT 


SONATA IN A SOR PIANOFORTE 
(D.664) 


SONATA IN G FOR PIANOFORTE 
(“Fantasia’’) (D.894) 


Friedrich Wihrer, piano PL 8590 


Vocal Music 


PAPUA FURNTUIRIURIIURIIURIIURS 


32 pages 
SONATA IN B FOR PIANOFORTE 
Free on request — 
q SONATA IN C MINOR FOR PIANO- 

FORTE (D.958) 


Friedrich Wihrer, piano PL 8420 


from 


SONATA IN B FLAT FOR PIANO- 
FORTE (D.960) 


SONATA IN A MINOR FOR PIANO- 
FORTE (D.784) 


Friedrich Wihrer, piano PL 8210 
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39 Holywell Street, Oxford 





Musical 
Sketchbook 


Seventy portraits 
of famous 
= musicians 
[ry 
= MILEIN 
= =>' COSMAN 


Vivid drawings of international musical 
personalities, with accompanying texts 
by Paul Hamburger, The Earl of Hare- 
wood, Hans Keller, Donald Mitchell, 
Charles Reid and others. 42/- 


BRUNO CASSIRER 


Distributors: Faber & Faber, 24 Russell Sq. WC1 


SONATA IN A FOR PIANOFORTE 
(D.959) 


SONATA IN A MINOR FOR PIANO- 
FORTE (D.537) 


Friedrich Wiihrer, piano PL 9130 


STUCKE” (D.459) 


SONATA IN F MINOR FOR PIANO- 
FORTE (D.625) 


Friedrich Wuhrer, piano PL 9800 


“Friedrich Wihrer is a pianist of great power and 
musical penetration whose Vox recordings deserve 
wider attention than they seem to receive.” 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor The Observer, 24 June 1956 


fine music on fine LP records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer 
or from 
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Among the contents of future issues 
will appear: 


“Leading or Symbolic Formulae in 
The Magic Flute”’ Eric Werner 


**A Layman’s Appreciation of Mozart” William Welch 
“The Science of Harmony” Matthew Shirlaw 
“Schubert’s D minor string Quartet”? Harold Truscott 
“Elgar the progressive” Hans Keller 


“An Analysis of Schénberg’s 
Compositions for Piano solo” T.Temple Tuttle 
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Recent Publications for 


VOICE AND HARP 
SONETO A CORDOBA Manuel de Falla 


Composed in 1927 for the tercentenary of the 
death of the poet Gongora 


Price 2/6 net 


SONG CYCLE ON THE BIRTH OF JESUS 
John Lambert 


Press comment: “Provides the singer with a part of 
lyrical beauty and great expressiveness” 


Price 7/6 net 





J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 














Available from our Orchestral Hire Library: 


ROY HARRIS 


American Creed 
Chorale for Orchestra 
Chorale for Organ and Brass 
Symphony No. 5 
Walt Whitman Suite 


(for Chorus, String Orchestra and 2 Pianos) 


For complete catalogue please write to the Music Adviser 


MILLS MUSIC LTD. "ls House, DENMARK sTREET 
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Jean-Philippe Rameau 


CUTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


This is the first serious attempt to provide a worthy study of an 
incredibly neglected composer. That a figure of Rameau’s impor- 
tance should have remained until now without a full-scale biography 
in English is evidence of the persistent underestimation to which he 
has been subjected. Mr. Girdlestone’s account is supported by a ) 
wide range of contemporary authorities, and deals at length not 
only with Rameau’s musical achievement but with all aspects of 
his life and work, literary, dramatic and social. 








There are over 300 musical examples in the text which, in them- 











selves, prove the author’s contention that Rameau’s music comes } 
‘as readily alive on a keyboard as Bach or Handel or Gluck.’ 
684 pages, illustrated, 84/- net Fi 
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| JUST PUBLISHED 


LLOYD 
WEBBER 


Six Sketches for Organ 


1. Prelude 

2. Intermezzo 

3. Postlude 

4. Romance 

5. Slumber Song 
6. Alla Marcia 


Price 3s. 6d. complete 


Francis Day & Hunter 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





CHORAL WORKS 
IN THE 
CURWEN EDITION 


For Mixed Voices 
CHORAL FANTASIA (S. Solo) Gustav Holst 
COTSWOLD ROMANCE, A (T. & Sop. Soli) 


adapted by Maurice Jacobson from 
R. Vaughan Williams’ opera “Hugh the 
Drover” 


HOUND OF HEAVEN, The (T. Solo) 
Poem by Francis Thompson 
Set to music by Maurice Jacobson 


LORD GOD, GREAT MASTER OF CREA- 
TION Steg Cantata) (S.A.T., and B 
Soli) Bach, ed. Frederick Hudson 


SANCTA CIVITAS (T. & Bar. Soli) 
R. Vaughan Williams 
For Equal Voices 


GOOD EARTH, The (Sop. Solo and SSA Chorus) 
By Trevor Widdicombe 


L’ALLEGRO (ad lib. Sop. and Alto Soli) 
Handel, arranged Imogen Holst 


Please write to us for further details regarding prices 
and orchestration 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LIMITED 
24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 














EDITION BREITKOPF 

A Completely New Edition 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
ST. JOHN PASSION 


(Passio secundum Ioannem) 





Newly edited from the original score by 
Gerd Sievers. Vocal Score and Organ Part 
by Giinter Raphael 


Sa ¢€ 
Full Score , ad <~ ao 
Full Score (bound) ‘s 420 
5 String Parts (each) .. ai 7 6 
5 Wind Parts nated o an 5 0 
Lute Part ; aa - 20 
Organ Part. es 140 
4 Choral — (each) . a 2 6 
Vocal Sc ee - a 12 0 
Vocal too (bound) .. ” 18 0 
Miniature Score os ; 12 0 


Complete General Catalogue a Orchestral 
Catalogue gladly supplied on request 
Sole Agents: 

British & Continental Music 
Agencies Ltd. 

129, Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 














HARMONY, HEALTH & 
HAPPINESS 


Can be Yours through the Ageless 
Wisdom 


C.M.M. (Rev.) writes: “In the two years | have been 
your Student, | have been re-made completely. The 
work you have accomplished in me is simply grand.” 


F.S. “Many thanks for Lesson 2. | received £! increase 
in wages. | do enjoy the Lessons.” 


E.T. “Your Lessons stir my soul. | have a wonderful 
feeling of joy without end. | have reached my goal.” 


A.H. “Thank you for Lessons | and2. After practising 
for less than a week my husband has been given £100 a 
year rise. it was completely unexpected.” 


D.M.H.W. 
the meaning of the word ‘depression’. 
pours down upon us.’ 


“lam happy, well, joyful and don't know 
Abundance 


O.E. “Now |! really have a wonderful new job.” 


Send five 3d. stamps (Overseas’ readers |/3 postal 
order) for 40 pages of descriptive booklets about this 
postal Course and a copy of our friendly, Student-Family 
magazine. 


“THOUGHT BRICKS” TEACHING 
CENTRE (DEPT. MR) 
Altarnun, Launceston, Cornwall, England 
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From the Golden Age of Bel Canto| 


Twelve Arias by 
OLD ITALIAN MASTERS 


The rich heritage of Italian 
song composition that flourished 
during the sixteen- and 
seventeen-hundreds has never 
ceased to provoke the artistic 
sensibilities of succeeding gen- 
erations of singers. A gracious 
vocal line prompted by poetry 
of simple emotional appeal, gave 
rise to an era of unprecedented 
accomplishment in the sphere 
of both songs and singers. 

The present collections are 
representative of that period 
of development and _ illustrate 
the early Italian composer's 
instinctive feeling for pure vocal 
technique—the foundation upon 


which rests the art of bel canto. 





Volume |! 


GIUSEPPE AMADORI (1670-1732) 
E pur io (Lovely maiden) 


EMANUELE D’ASTORGA 
(1681-1736) 
Per non penar (For my heart's peace) 
Pui non pensar (Oh, heart of mine) 


BENEDETTO MARCELLO 
(1686-1739) 
Un guardo volgi a me (One glance, 
Love, turn on me) 


FRANCESCO CIAMP!I (1704-?) 
Quella barbara catena (This hard 
bondage that enchains me) 


BALDASSARE GALUPPI (1706-1784) 
Compatite, Signor (Pray, forgive me, 
my friend) 


Realised from Early Manuscripts by MAFFEO ZANON 


Medium Voice 


vi 
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Volume Il » 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLES VOL. 2 
(1710 1736) } 
Dite ch’ogni momento (Tel! me as 
time goes flying) 
NICOLO PICCINNI (1728- '800) 
Giammai probai (Love's flame, Mahler 
fiercely burning) (from the oun ' The Us 
“*La Donna Vana": 1771) An Essa 
GIUSEPPE SARTI (1729-1802) 
S’inganna chi crede (He's wrong who»sFunctio 
imagines that sorrows and dangers) 
(from the opera ‘‘Medoro’’) Hans K 


PANCRAZIO ANIELLO ) Doubtfi 
(late 18th — 

Lo so che pria mi moro (/ vow my} attrib 

heart so troubled) The Nev 


DOMENICO BRUNI 
(late 18th Century)! Operas b 


La vezzosa pastorella (In the cool and) XXXIst 
dewy morning) Opera 
Se meritar potessi (/f only by 
deserving) j Book Re 
Review c 
\ Gramop! 
each volume 4/- net | Correspo 
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BONONCINI, G. B. LOTTI, A. W. 
Per la gloria d’adorarvi (For the love Pur dicesti, o bocca bella (Mouth so \ 
my heart doth prize) charmful) ( 
CACC, G. MARCELLO, B. 
Amarilli, mia bella (Amarilli, my Il mio bel foco (My joyful ardour) , 
fair one) 
CALDARA, A. MONTEVERDI, C. i 
Alma del core (Fairest adored) Lasciatemi morire! (No longer let | 
Comme raggio di sol (As on the me languish) (from ‘‘Ariana’’) 
swelling wave) 
Sebben, crudele (Tho’ not deserving) PAISIELLO, G. : 
Nel cor pid: non mi sento (Why feels 
CARISSIMI, G. ‘ my heart so dormant) 
Vittoria, mio core! (Victorious my 
heart is!) PERGOLESI, G. B. ? 
DE LUCA, S. Pe ae 
Non posso disperar (/ do not dare Se tu _m’ami, se sospiri (if thou 
despond) lov’st me) 
DURANTE, F. ' : SCARLATTI, A. 
Danza, danza, fanciulla gentile Gia il sole dal Gange (O’er Ganges 
(Dance, O dance, maiden gay) now launches) : 
Vergin, tutto amor (Virgin, fount of ° — di puagernl (O no longer " ‘ 
love) eek to pain me) 
GIORDANI, G. Se astudp é fedele (Should Florinde | T 
Caro mio ben (Thou, all my bliss) be faithful) 
GLUCK, C. S. von Le violette ay violets) 3 
© del mio dolce ardor (O thou STRADELLA, 
belov'd) Pieta, Soe (O Lord, have mercy) , 
LEGRENZI, G. 
Che fiero costume (How void of TORELLI, G. 
compassion) Tu lo sai (Ask my heart) 
High Voice, Schirmer Library No. 1722 
Medium Voice” Schirmer Library No. 1723 
each 7/6 net 
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RECORDED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE COMPOSER 






CARL ORFF's 


DIE KLUGE 


(THE STORY OF THE KING AND THE WISE WOMAN) 






ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF as The Wise Woman 
MARCEL CORDES 00000000... ooccccecceees. as The King 
ID III cscccccsccscecccsessasnsesencoes The Peasant 
IEEE REESE ene The Jailer 
RUDOLF CHRIST ......... The Man with the Donkey 
BENNO KUSCHE ............... The Man with the Mule 
Ee 1st Vagabond 













HERMANN PREY ..........................-. 2nd Vagabond 
GUSTAV NEIDLINGER ..................... 3rd Vagabond 







and 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


WOLFGANG SAWALLISCH 







330X1446-7 


A line-by-line libretto for use with this recording 
is now available, price 3/- 
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Mahler Today 


BY 
PHILIP T. BARFORD 


SoME time ago, when asked to give a course of lectures on some topic of my 
own choosing, I decided to talk about Mahler. When the course began, in 
the early summer, I was surprised to find a vigorous group of “‘under-thirty- 
fives’, equipped with a background of biographical reading, anxious to lend 
their shiny LPs, and generally hungering and thirsting after Mahler. One 
member of the class had been associated with Bruno Walter in some technical 
capacity, and was thus drenched in the Mahlerian ethos. It was the strength 
of this ethos and its sphere of influence which fascinated me. My students, I 
strongly suspect, felt themselves amongst the avant garde of a coming phase of 
Mahlerianism. When my class reluctantly closed, it seemed as if Mahler 
had been the invisible priest at our meetings. There was an intensity of 
serious devotion in that group which I have seldom observed elsewhere; and 
as we listened to Mahler’s music, I came to feel that the pulse of intense interest 
around me was as revealing as the music itself. 

Every major Mahler-experience tends to produce the same basic effect— 
silence, an ultimately inarticulate amalgam of wistfulness, unease, aspiration, 
dejection and despair. Mahler’s serenity is not serene. It is a stillness of soul 
longingly imagined by one who knew not stillness. Mahler’s joy has no real 
happiness in it. We are bombarded with a welter of orchestral noise vainly 
groping after spontaneity. His waltz-like movements are astral parodies of 
Lanner and Strauss, but not half so tuneful. They drip with treacly counter- 
point and far outstretch the physical capacity of any dancer. And too often, 
when he rings down the curtain, it is all straining brass and clashing cymbal, 
and a rhythmical turgidity which paralyses your ability to anticipate the last 
crushing chord. When it does come, your withers have been rung. It is over; 
but you cannot applaud. Comoedia finita est; but you have nothing to say. 
If the ending is quiet, you are spared the effort of critical comment, because the 
music has laid your exhausted faculties to rest in a sphere where all comment 
is null and void. 

Night after night, we instinctively wanted to disperse in total silence. 
Lecture first. Then music. And after, nothing to do but switch off the 
machine, pick up the records, and disappear. It was an effort even to say 
goodnight. 

But Mahler cannot be debunked. There is so much pure beauty, so much 
real music spread in profusion, so much lyrical poetry. Beauty sanctions what 
reason rejects, and even the failures are significant. Mahler’s neurosis was 
an unenviable affliction. Psychologically, his name was legion. He was the 
vehicle of powerful conflicting forces, and ultimately their victim, yet he left 
some wonderful music. 
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I think we err if we regard Mahler too much as an over-ripe romantic. 
It is clear enough that many currents of different wavelengths contributed 
to the romantic fever of the nineteenth century. Having found their various 
expressions in Schubert, Schumann, Wagner and others, they assembled for a 
collective assault upon the being of one complex man. It needed a master- 
spirit to ride this storm, and Mahler was not great enough. In giving expression 
to the tremendous creative impulses which battered him, he unleashed conflicting 
tensions which he could not resolve. Hence the slow movement to the tenth 
Symphony, with its demented marginal scrawlings in the score. Hence The 
Song of the Earth, in which the very hope of resolution is finally snuffed out 
in the haven of dissolution and emptiness. Because the nineteenth century 
canalized itself through Mahler, and because Mahler failed in his ‘‘mission’’, 
which could be provisionally formulated as the synthesis of conflicting romantic 
tendencies, we may legitimately ask whether the romantic tragedy is yet 
over. Has the curtain still to rise upon the last act? Is Mahler an indication 
of things to come? Or is he just an undertaker? 

Do we take a sufficiently deep view of cultural history when we regard the 
anti-romantic reaction at the beginning of this century as a new movement 
showing the door to an old one? Granted, we may see romanticism lingering 
on in Schénberg and Berg, and others nearer home; but the conventional view 
is that we are in the midst of something called ‘“‘modern music’’, which is a 
different kind of music from the art of the nineteenth century. Are we too 
prone to divide and classify? 

As I see it, present-day interest in Mahler indicates that his conflict is 
unresolved, and that modernism is a phase within an overall romantic impulse 
not yet played out. The mental, spiritual and psychic unrest which Mahler 
represents is a reality in our own time. Mahler therefore appears as a symbol 
of psychological upheavals of a kind still supremely active. Because the 
forces which brought about his mental conflicts are still in motion, they 
must continue manifest in various antithetical ways until they find a point of 
rest which is also an apex of consummation and fulfilment. If this is true, then 
Mahler looks forward as well as back. The Song of the Earth is the penultimate 
phase of a romantic impulse, not the last, and Mahler may prove to be a 
pointer to the music of the future. 

Some critics, who incline to this view, suggest that in the ultra-romantic 
tendencies of twelve-note expressionism the Mahler influence finds a prolonga- 
tion and justification. Yet I am sure that this is no more than a sub-develop- 
ment, the genuine creative force of which is largely spent. 

By referring to Mahler’s forward-looking tendencies, I do not mean that the 
great composer of the future will be a sort of super-Mahler, writing symphonies 
twice as long as his. But the symphonist of the future may well rise towards a 
point of balance which is also a spiritual achievement—something Mahler 
sought but failed to find. Moreover, the present intellectualism, in all its 
phases, may well prove to be providing the technical underpinning for a kind 
of romantic expressionism which the nineteenth century, and later Schénberg 
and Berg, never achieved. 
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Most of us have embraced romanticism at some time or other; and the 
great majority will always warm to the nervous sensitivity, the lyricism, the 
soul-yearning of the romantics—all the more, perhaps, because the puritan 
morality of Kant, and the still more austere idealism of Goethe and Hegel 
which is the philosophical backcloth of classical music eventually condensed 
into a consoling dream-world of more nebulous aspirations. The great ideal of 
Beethoven became the grand gesture of Liszt. The vision of the brotherhood 
of man was misted over by the sweetness of Eros which arose like a warm 
cloud. Isolde’s love-death was the beautiful outcome of a philosophical muddle 
in which sexual ecstasy and Nirvana were wilfully confused. The romantics 
dreamed noble dreams, but were hampered by their own sensuality. 

Sensuous beauty of tone, when carried to extremes, becomes something 
equally persuasive but ultimately less desirable. Romanticism enhances the 
moment of tonal sensation so that our listening has a subjective edge to it. 
Eventually, enhanced tonal sensation goes beyond nervous stimulation and 
takes on a psychic quality. Exploiting this power of the enhanced tone by 
drawing upon the infinite and subtle resources of a huge orchestra, Wagner 
can create vast illusions from which we later escape with difficulty. He can 
, suffuse the rational, objective consciousness with the psychic stream of the 
unconscious. The residual character of this sort of experience—generally a 
complete delusion—is the feeling that we have been in rapport with something 
big and important, a familiar experience when enhanced sensationalism 
displaces thought. 

From Wagner, Mahler learned this romantic art of tonal enhancement. 
Even mcre than Wagner, his music opens the flood-gates of the psychic stream. 
He is most persuasive when he abandons himself to a swirl of ultra-sensational 
dreaming (in this respect he is like Schénberg in Gurrelieder) and least so 
when he attempts brassy revelations in the grand heaven-storming manner. 
Such music cannot, in its very nature, be the vehicle of “‘prophecy’’. Yet 
Mahler passionately wants to prophesy—even with the tongues of angels. It is 
all too easy to be swamped, even as gullible psyclfic researchers are swamped 
by the phenomena of the seance room. Much of Mahler’s music, because it is 
‘so saturated with the psychic stream, acts as a connecting link between 
the listener’s tonal experience and his unconscious mind. Herein lies its 
fascination. 

Now the relative outwardness or inwardness of a composer’s consciousness 
is inseparable from the kind of music he writes, and the effects his music has 
upon the consciousness of the listener. And there is always a proportional 
» relationship between the two poles. To the extent to which music is dominated 

by the objective pole, it tends towards the classical ideal. To the extent to 
which it is dominated by the subjective, it tends towards the romantic. 

» There is, however, a third category. In some great works it is unmistakably 
evident that the relatively objective, or the relatively subjective tendencies 
are subordinated by a higher creative standpoint. Such works, neither classi- 

¢cal nor romantic in essence, are monuments of creative genius in relation to 
which critical discrimination between objectivity and subjectivity does not 
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arise. On the other hand, they yield rich fruits both to objective formal , feel 
analysis, and to subjective apprehension of the Gestalt. In the last quartets of | solit 
Beethoven, for example, we have at one and the same moment of musical | who 
thought, extreme abstraction in objective formal processes, extreme subjective , and 
expression, and a transcending wholeness which over-rides discrimination and of t 
fuses the two. Much the same seems to be true of Bach. Whereasina Mozart rap} 
sonata the objective polarity is dominant, and in Mahler the subjective. its ¢ 
There is another fundamental to consider. The objective consciousness is j 
dominated by form, and the subjective impulse to express is only satisfied thro 
in so far as it finds an outlet in form commensurate with that impulse. The , atte! 
artist cannot escape his rapprochement with form. The deeper he explores his obje 
subjective being, the more he must crystallize, condense, refine and project _ cons 
his experience into objective forms. And the deeper he goes the more difficult , sam 
this crystallization will be. It is difficult not to feel that Mahler never really thou 
made his rapprochement with form, except in one special case. AsI seeit, he to ti 
really evaded the essential symphonic problems, tearfully leaving the exquisite | worl 
burden of his life to be shouldered by the twentieth century. both 
All in all, the romantic attitude to the symphony produced problems which | attit 
are still unsolved, and this is largely because the romantics were led astray by | bility 
the sensuous delights of what might be called tonal psychism. They realized into 
that subjective depth must be expressed expansively, in far-ranging tonal space. emp 
Hence the enormous length of Mahler’s symphonies. Unfortunately, Mahler conte 
mistook tonal psychism for depth, and although this produced some lovely slow T 
passages, he never really learned how to think symphonically in what he! Mahl 
evidently considered important movements. His best movements are like ment 
rhapsodic poems, and it is a fact that by inducing concentration upon the most 
subtle and suggestive nuances of the romantic orchestra, he can bring us to the > fifty. 
threshold of a beauty more compelling than the psychic enchantress who cast | expre 
her spell over the nineteenth century. Mahler’s slow movements are the stuff _ tailec 
of dreams, psychic pulsations in his subjective being irradiated by passing | seem: 
reflections of transcendent beauty. ships 
But if there are beauties beyond human consciousness, there are regions in his 
close to it which are better left veiled. The power of the romantic orchestra *} gener 
is such that it can lead feeling and imagination where the intellect has no wish accep 
to linger. The sobering truth is that this dalliance with tonal psychism is more tende 
closely linked with pseudo-spirituality and astralism than with genuine } is bei 
spirituality. It is perfectly equated with the subject-matter of Gurrelieder for Or 
instance, and it is perfectly at home in spheres of deathliness and decay. psych 
Mahler is aware of the deeper reaches of his being. In a certain sense, his » then 
consciousness is enslaved by them. But he cannot master them. He is astral 
captured by the psychic undercurrents of a beauty he cannot grasp, realizing, reflect 
perhaps, that the possession and expression of beauty are one, and that expres- ) is felt 
sion demands a perfect rapprochement with form, and thus a perfect reciprocity the re 
between his inner and outer consciousness. _ invest 
His futile attempts to find a symphonic structure adequate to integrate the even < 
experiences of his deeply roving mind are all of a piece with his yearning to the p 
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feel one with the “normal” world of people, places and trivialities. He seeks 
solitude and peace, and as soon leaves it for the bustle of the town. Is not his 
whole life a symbol of the search for a point of balance between the objective 
and subjective poles of his consciousness? And is it not therefore a symbol 
of the romantic period as a whole, which never successfully achieved this 
rapprochement with form?—this balance of the inwardness of experience with 
its outward projection ? 

The most devoted pursuit of objective truth, either in art or philosophy, 
throws the seeker back upon his own inner being. The most determined 
attempt to answer the question ‘““Who am I[?”’ leads the mystic into the depths of 
objective space. The discovery we make at the most profound levels of 
consciousness is that “pure objectivity and pure subjectivity are one and the 
same”. This truth was not consciously unveiled by the romantic artist, 
though it may be that the success of The Song of the Earth owes something 
to the fact that this work is an expression of it. Mahler’s farewell to the 
world exemplifies that very release of tension which might have saved him, 
both as a composer and a man, had he made it earlier. The psychological 
attitude behind this masterpiece is a “giving up”, a sitting loose to inevita- 
bility. The result is a superb rapprochement with form. The very emptiness 
into which “The Farewell’’ dissolves is at once the emptiness of space and the 
emptiness of a soul freed from the strife of opposites. For all its desolating 
content, it stands firmly, a self-contained whole, in the sphere of form. 

The composer of to-day, however, is still committed to the solution of 
Mahler’s problem, which is a critical and momentous example of the funda- 
mental struggle not only of artistic creation, but of human consciousness in its 
most profound and aspiring functions. Consider the cultural history of the last 
fifty years. There are two phases emerging quite clearly. One is the positivism 
expressed in modern philosophy. After the fog of idealistic concepts which 
tailed off into eddies of improbability at the beginning of this century, it 
seems imperative to define the meanings of words and establish the relation- 
ships of thought upon an unshakabie foundation. Stravinsky, Bartok, and, 
in his way, Schénberg, are the positivists of modern music—key figures in a 
general striving to discover tonal relationships which are new, yet grounded in 
acceptable principles of rational order. The other arts reflect the same 
tendency. It is fairly safe to say that the very structure of aesthetic experience 
is being drastically overhauled. 

On the other hand, there is a growing interest in psychic research. The 
psychologist is realizing that the proper study of man involves something more 
then peering at rats in mazes and setting intelligence tests. Occultism, 
astralism, spiritualism are all as popular as space-travel, and this tendency is 
reflected in painting and literature. It will not be long before the full impact 
is felt in the world of music. But these debased and superficial triflings with 
the realms of the spirit are certainly only the first feeble stirrings of a deeper 
investigation and a profounder knowledge. They foreshadow nobler things, 
even as horror films about men from Mars reflect the serious investigation of 
the problems of space-travel. It is surely possible that an enlightened 
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mysticism—the religion of the future perhaps—will have a profound reciprocal 
relationship with the world of art even as the idealism set in motion by the 
French Revolution finds its reflections in the aesthetic experience of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 


The interesting thing is that the objective emphasis of positivism has al 


powerfully provocative counterpole in all these stirrings of the subjective 
consciousness. This suggests that we are still in the midst of a cultural epoch 
which will eventually grapple again with Mahler’s fundamental problem. 
Romanticism, ranging freely in the enchanted garden of subjectivism, created 
the need for a powerful rapprochement with form—one more comprehensive 
than that achieved by the Viennese classics. Mahler understood this need 
but could not fulfil it; hence the romantic agony of the nineteenth century 
raged like a fire in his own being. 


4 


Our own culture is now expanding and consolidating its formal sensibility 


in every sphere of creativity and scientific enquiry, even as the romantic urge 
from within gathers itself for another assault. The musician of the future, armed 
with formal insights and technical resources undreamed of in the nineteenth 
century, and (we hope), breathing a purer spiritual air, may well bring together 
the inwardness and outwardness of experience in a new unity of aesthetic 
consciousness. Those who have their finger upon the pulse of our time cannot 
ignore Mahler, either as man or musician. The problem which killed him is 
really our own. 
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The Use of Canon in Bartok’s Quartets 


BY 
BERNARD RANDS 


HALSEY STEVENS has said of Bartéok’s fourth Quartet: “‘. . . a thorough analysis 
of the polyphonic methods in the work would be a Herculean task; but almost 
every note could be accounted for’’.! This is not only true of almost all the 
music of the quartets, but of most of Barték’s work. It is not my intention 
to undertake this Herculean task of analysis, but to consider one contributary 
element of the polyphonic make-up of the quartet music. 

Bart6k stated on one occasion that his youthful ideal of beauty “was 
not so much the art of Bach or Mozart, as that of Beethoven’’,? but, in later 
years, he occupied himself greatly with pre-Bach compositions. In spite of 
this early attitude, counterpoint in all its manifestations is of tremendous 
importance in all his music, and he was unquestionably master of the art. 

At the outset of his work in the field of quartet writing, Barté6k hints at 
the value and significance canon is to have in his counterpoint by beginning his 
first Quartet with this device. At this early stage it reveals the way in which 
he was to adopt and mould this technical device to his personal requirements. 
It is as if he clearly asserted from the beginning that, in his use of canon and 
in fugue where the séret#i are in fact canons, he refuses to be confined by the 
limitations which a strict adherence to the rules of canonic writing might impose. 

The first Quartet begins with canon at the lower fourth between the violins. 
At bar 8 the two lower strings also enter in canon at the lower fourth, the cello 
leading, using the same material, while the violins have free counterpoint. 
Having sustained this free canonic imitation for three bars, the material 
undergoes expansion. Yet the two independent, though related, lines are 
easily recognizable to the ear as close imitation, and they set the tempo and 
mood of the movement. This same material, again in canon, but now in a 
condensed version, also closes the movement. Although this passage gives 
insight into much of what is to follow and its chronological position in Barték’s 
output is far-reaching, it has little in common with the terseness and contra- 
puntal extremities which follow in the later quartets. 

Ex.1 Quartet No.1 Op.7. 


Lento: 








Violin 1 


Pp espress. 
——— ad 


Violin 2 





p molto espress. 





1 The Life and Music of Béla Barték. Walsey Stevens, p. 191. 
* Béla Bartok, ein Beitrag zur Morphologie der neuen Musik. E. von der Null, p. 108. Also 
quoted in 1, p. 232. 
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It may be noted at this point that the first, third, fourth and fifth quartets 
have canon in a prominent position near their beginnings. For example, in 
the fourth Quartet it appears in bar 14, where a subsidiary theme presents itself 
in the form of a free perpetual canon. An examination of Barték’s polyphony 
in the quartets shows his attitude to technical devices such as canon and 
imitation to be similar in many respects to that of Palestrina and Byrd. Like 
them, he does not use them for academic display, and he never maintains them 
for their own sake. With free imitation he imposes no restrictions on the 
movement of the parts, nor on the harmonic and contrapuntal extremities 
which are consequent upon this attitude. Barték allows himself the freedom 
to make alterations to the canonic imitation of any line, either in melodic 
interval or time values. He does so without hesitation if the changes procure 
the desired effect, causing his musical thoughts to make a greater impression 
and appear with greater force, clarity or poignancy. 

This occurs in the first movement of the second Quartet at bar 138 where, 
on the sixth quaver beat, the second violin part is slightly different from the 
phrase already given out by the cello and imitated by the first violin. In the 
“second part” of the third Quartet, at bar 221, the violins have a unison 
canon at the distance of a quaver. In the third bar of the canon, however, 
the second violin changes direction with a descending passage instead of the 
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expected one, as demanded by strict canon. Then the canon continues at the 

octave. This sudden and unexpected change of direction in one or more 

voices taking part in a canon is characteristic of Barték’s use of this device. 

One of the most striking examples of Bart6k’s unusual use of canon is 

that which opens the third Quartet. After five bars of introduction there is a 

very characteristic passage, in which the leading violin presents its melody 
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Ex.3 Quartet No.3 
- * * *  * 


Violin 1 
—_ 


? senza sord. 


Violin 2 
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with many inessential notes. This is imitated a major third below by the 
second violin without the inessential notes, at the distance of one measure. 

Broadly speaking, the changes of interval and notation in the imitating 
voice or voices in a Barték canon are not made to achieve subtle harmonic 
changes, nor are they made to facilitate direct modulations, as was often the 
case with Bach. The following example shows that Bach’s motive for the 
presence of an F sharp in the last measure of the lower voice was to bring about 
an harmonic change. 


Ex. 4 
JS. Bach. Well- 





L 





Barték, however, seems less concerned with the subtleties of harmonic 
flavour brought about by such changes than with the independent progress 
of the individual lines. The changes which do occur between one voice and its 
canonic imitator are often a result of the continuous organic growth of the 
initial musical idea, in the separate voices. 

The whole polyphonic make-up of the quartets is such that it precludes 
pedantic assertions with regard to fixed keys, either major or minor. It is 
safer and more correct to say that they are ‘“‘on’”’ and “‘‘about”’ a certain key. 
Canon plays its part in creating this indefinite tonality or ‘‘fluctuating tonality”, 
as Schénberg would define it. When Bach opposes two parts in canon at the 
fourth in the chorale prelude, Wir Christenleut, the effect is that of a hazy and 
indefinite tonality. 


Ex.5 i“ 
J.S. Bach. Chorale Prelude- Wir Christenleut” 





_——--—— 


In context, the canon at the opening of Barték’s first Quartet seems like 
that of Bach. Instead of establishing the tonality of the movement quickly 
and definitely, as would be expected in the older concept of tonality, it achieves 
the contrary effect of indecision and ambiguity of tonal centre. There are 
numerous examples of this in the quartets where the horizontal movement of 
parts in canon is of prime importance, while vertical analysis seems irrelevant. 
The two-part canon beginning at bar 202 of the last movement of the fifth 
Quartet creates an ambiguity of tonality. It begins in the first violin and is 
canonically imitated by the second violin a perfect fourth below at the time 
interval of one measure. 
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Canon is a useful and forceful medium for the concise presentation of 
material already heard, and Barték makes this one of its chief functions. In 
this respect it is of special value in the development section of a movement, and 
we find it in that part of the first movement of the fifth Quartet. At bar 104 
the viola begins, followed by the cello, first violin and second violin in that 
order, using material first heard in bars 8 and 9g in the viola and cello. It is 
noteworthy that each voice enters this canon at the interval of a minor second 
above the previous voice. In the recapitulation section of this movement, 
after the ‘‘motto” theme is heard on B flat, bar 165 efc., a varied form of the 
principal subject is presented in canon at bar 178. The cello leads, followed by 
the viola, the second violin and, finally, the first violin; the last two voices 
being in contrary motion to the first two. (The term “canon in contrary 
motion” is used here to avoid confusing melodic inversion with inversion of the 
order of voice entries.) 

Stretto sections of the fugues belong to this cetegory, for they present the 
fugue subject in canon. This is the case in the :ugue of the third Quartet 
where the subject appears in strict 3 in I canon at the major sixth above; the 
preceding voice at bar 265 beginning on the cello, followed by the viola and 
second violin. The s¢retto, having run its course, is presented again in canon 
3 in 1 at the major sixth below the preceding voice, bar 269, this time in 
contrary motion to the version just heard, the first violin taking precedence, 
followed by the viola and cello. In this same movement, the variation theme 
that appeared in canon between the viola and cello, pizzicato, at bar 15, returns 
at bar 284, this time in canon between the cello and first violin. 

The names of Barték and Sibelius have been linked in a comparisor: regard- 
ing the importance which a musical “germ” or idea has in their works. The 
name of Edmund Rubbra might be added to this comparison, for in this 
respect he is one of the most notable of present-day English composers. In 
this element of his writing, Barték also found the canon a rewarding and 
convenient vehicle of expression. Many examples of his use of canon for the 
“expansion”’ of an idea might be quoted, but a few must suffice. In bar 35 
of the last movement of the fifth Quartet, after the first statement of the 
presto theme, a two-part canon is begun between the violins (playing as a pair 
an octave apart) and the viola and cello (also as a pair an octave apart) at the 
distance of one bar, using material organically related to and derived from 
the presto. 

After eight bars of this the canon becomes four part, now at the distance of 
a half bar, starting with the first violin followed by viola, second violin and 
cello. Here Barték is presenting another aspect on the material of the presto 
theme. At the same time he is allowing the continuous organic growth to be 
brought out through the medium of canon. For, by bar 63, the phrase is 
extended and appears in four-part canon beginning with the viola, followed 
by the cello at the octave below, the second violin at the octave above and the 
first violin at the sixteenth above. Thus the use of canon continues throughout 
this movement, permeating the texture and presenting new aspects of the 
initial idea. The material for the most part is conjunct and lends itself 
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admirably to inversion and contrary motion. At bar 117 in the first movement 
of the sixth Quartet, there begins a four-part canon using materials derived from 
the opening motto theme. Beginning at bar 126 the material is again pre- 
sented in two-part canon, this time in contrary motion to the movement at 
bar 117 and with the order of appearance inverted. 

An interesting example worth detailed study is the canon in the variation 
of the ‘“‘second part”’ of the third Quartet. At bar 95, the violins are in canon 
at the octave a measure apart, with an eight bar phrase closely related to 
the opening variation theme. 


Ex.6 Quartet No.3. y 
= ' 






Violin 1 







f 


Violin 2 





Sf < 


At bar 103, the same two voices are again in canon at the octave and a measure 
apart, with another aspect of the same idea. The viola and céllo take over 
this same aspect in canon at bar 111. From bar 117 onwards, the canont 
become more complex and overlap each other. It is worthy of note that, at 
bar 125, the phrase which was originally eight bars long when it appeared as 
bar 95, has gradually been reduced to two and a half bars. As Robin Haw- 
thorne has pointed out regarding Bartdék’s fugue subjects, he “takes an expan- 
sive subject and whittles away its redundancies until the root of the matter is 
reached”’.* This he asserts, is part of the spontaneous growth of the initial 
“germ”. When this theme returns at bar 186 in the viola, ‘“‘purged’’, one 
might say, and doubled at the lower sixth in the viola by double stopping, and 
at the upper sixth in the first violin, it is imitated canonically by the cello in 
contrary motion at the distance of one measure. 

The use of free imitation or canonic imitation as a device for the summing 
up of the musical argument, or for intensifying the interest at a particular 
point, is a fairly common characteristic of these quartets. The agitato section 
of the scherzo da capo in the third movement of the fifth Quartet consists of a 
free imitative summary of material already heard. A strict canon is begun in 
the fourth bar of the coda of the third Quartet at the time distance of a quaver. 
In this same section at bar 77 canon is effectively used to intensify and heighten 
the tension between the voices. The second violin imitates the first a semitone 
lower and a quaver behind, whilst the viola and cello have extended glissandos 
in contrary motion to the movement of the canon in the violins. 

The composer also ocasionally uses canon as an accompaniment device. 
What might be termed an ostinato canon occurs at bar 35 in the “‘first part’ of 
the third Quartet. Here, the viola begins followed by the cello at a quaver 
distance, an augmented fourth below. Use is made of the “mirror’’ canon 
sometimes as an accompaniment, sometimes as a colour device. This may best 





3 “The Fugal Technique of B.B.’’ Robin Hawthorne. THe Music REview, Nov. 1949, p. 280. 
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be defined as a canon in contrary motion without a time distance between the 
voices. An excellent illustration is to be found at bar 54 in the first movement 
of the fourth Quartet where the two inner voices have a simultaneous “‘mirror”’ 
canon beginning a minor ninth apart, whilst the two outer voices have a free 
canon. 


Ex.7 


Violin 1 
Violin 2 


Viola 


‘Cello 
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Throughout his life, Bart6k showed a particular fascination for rhythmic 
and percussive use of instruments not primarily intended for that purpose. 
What might be termed “rhythmic” canons are found in which the participating 
voices are not primarily concerned with material of melodic interest. Such a 
passage occurs at bar 25 in the first movement of the fifth Quartet. 

One of the most difficult and persistent problems of the composer is the 
preservation of interest and continuity. Nowhere in these quartets does 
Bart6ék give the impression that he is merely marking time until he finds some- 
thing further worth saying. By his use of canon—either a full length four-part 
one, or a fragment of a two-part one—he convincingly solves this problem for 
himself. Often the canon has only just begun when he halts it to express a 
new thought. Most important, however, the gap between the new and the 
old thoughts has been bridged, the interest preserved and the polyphony 
maintained. In this respect, these short canons, possessing little significance 
in themselves, are of the utmost value as an intrinsic part of the whole, woven 
as they are into the larger fabric. 

This survey has neither exhausted nor even enumerated all the possibilities 
and uses that Bart6ék makes of canon in the quartet, but is merely intended 
to point out to young students of composition that one of the oldest technical 
devices of polyphonic writing is still a valuable and essential part of the com- 
poser’s equipment. Bartdék exploited it as a medium through which he could 
expound and develop his musical thoughts in a logigal and convincing manner, 
preserving the independence and individuality of each voice and yet producing 
an ultimate synthesis and unified whole. 
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An Essay in Analysis 


Tonality, symmetry and latent serialism in 
Bartok’s fourth Quartet 


BY 
COLIN MASON 


THE fourth string Quartet is the most ‘‘cerebral’’ major work in the whole 
of Barték’s output. Composed in 1928, it marks the beginning of the transition 
(continued in the Cantata profana and the second piano Concerto), from his 
middle period, the period of the severest formal and intellectual discipline 
and austerest thematic invention, to his third period, reached in the fifth 
Quartet, in which he achieved a perfect synthesis of the new mastery of sonata 
forms learnt in the middle period, with that richness of material characteristic 
of his first period, which in the middle period he had felt obliged to deny 
himself. Two years later than the neo-classical piano Sonata and first piano 
Concerto, the fourth Quartet, although no longer neo-classical, is nearer in 
character to them than to the third Quartet, in which Barték had reverted to 
the earlier expressionist style of the violin sonatas, and is in some ways even 
more detached, and certainly more intellectually conceived. But it is equally 
strongly linked to the expansive third-period works, both by its arch-form, 
used here for the first time, and by some of the most characteristic idiomatic 
features of his later music, which also emerged unmistakably for the first time 
here. But whereas in the third period these characteristics are merged in a 
broader harmonic context, and their outlines are softened, here they are 
sharply exposed, exhaustively exploited, and almost unrelieved. For this 
reason the fourth Quartet, although in many ways unrepresentative of the 
third period, provides the best place to isolate and study these characteristics. 

The formal outline already suggests a preconceived intellectual idea. As 
the introduction to the original edition of the miniature score points out, the 
work is symmetrically constructed in the form of an arch, with five movements, 
in which the first and fifth and the second and fourth movements respectively 
are thematically closely related. The introductory note also states that the 
slow middle movement is the nucleus of the work. This might be expected, 
as part of the symmetrical design, but it is much less obvious. The movement 
is not, for instance, “central” in tonality. The main key of the work, in the 
two outer movements, is C. The second movement is in E, and the fourth is in 
A flat, respectively a major third above and below the main key of the work. 
But the middle movement is not symmetrically in C or F sharp, as might be 
expected. It is in D, and in the general tonal scheme seems in effect to be 
complementary to the fourth movement. That is in a Lydian A flat, with D 
prominent, and this is its tonal inversion, with the A flat changed to G sharp, 
as the Lydian fourth of a tonic D. (There is, however, as Oliver Neighbour 
has pointed out, a strong tendency towards C in the melody, which leads to 
prominent cadences on C at bars 34. 54 and 63.) 
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What is centrally important in the middle movement is the harmonic and 
melodic structure of its opening seven bars, which provide the clue to the 
harmonic and thematic structure of the whole work (see Ex. 1). These bars 
contain three distinct thematic elements, which together yield two more— 
the two symmetrical harmonic groups of three adjoining whole tones (Ex. I(a), 
BB), separated by a minor third (E), and the melodic alternation of D sharp 
and D natural between them (F). Combined these elements create what can for 
convenience best be called two overlapping Lydian tetrachords, t.e. two groups 
of four adjoining whole tones (AA), and a group of four adjoining semitones (CC) 
filling in the central minor third (B). 


Ex.1 
Non troppo lento 4:60 
JD non vibrato 








































































Ex.1a 
AAandA BB and B CC and C DD and D 























The entire thematic material of the first movement, and most of that of the 
rest of the work, is derived from these note-groupings, which here have no 
thematic form, but may be described as the thematic or motivic or intervallic 
source of the work. The principal melodic motive of the first subject of the 
first movement, and of the work (Ex. 2), is a form, of CC, and the harmonic 
texture in which it is set throughout the first movement is derived wholly 
from the other components of Ex. 1(a). When it first appears, its final note 
forms the base of a chord A, and its development throughout the movement 
shows the gradual building up of this chord A in parallel movément sustained 
throughout the complete motive. In bar 11 the motive appears in simple 
mirror canon starting from the unison. In bar 26 it appears in mirror canon, 
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each part doubled in parallel major seconds, starting from chord A. In bar 96 
it appears in triple parallel major seconds, and in bar I15 again in an inversion 
of the form in bar 26. Finally, from bar 152, it appears fragmentarily’ in 
unison, broken up by repeated complete chords of A, each preceded by an 
appoggiatura chord CC. (This resolution of chord CC on to chord A, i.e. 
four consecutive semitones on to four consecutive tones, occurs frequently 
during the movement, but has no great apparent thematic significance. It is 
also curious and slightly puzzling that in this final section Bartédk uses a 
different form of it from the one he has used elsewhere ix: the movement—.e. 
in bars 6, 50, 103—4—by placing the appoggiatura chord nearer to the bass-note 
instead of the upper note of the resolution chord. For a possible explanation 
of this see p. 193.) 

Elsewhere in the movement the melodic motive CC is given other harmonic 
settings, but these also are all directly derived from the thematic source. 
In the third part of the development section, for instance, from bar 82, it again 
appears fragmentarily, broken up this time by a repeated complex trilled 
chord, of which the initial struck notes form the outline of the two Lydian 
tetrachords (DD), with the two extreme notes additionally decorated with 
their adjoining inner semitone, while the held notes at the end of each trill 
form the chord BB. 

In these passages significant use is made of all the components of the 
thematic source set out in Ex. 1(a) except E, the minor third. The significant 
thematic use of this (as distinct from its imherent thematic relevance, residing 
in its being the compass of the motive CC and the difference in compass between 
this CC and the AA on to which it often resolves), is in the second-subject 
matter of the movement, the sharpest thematic distinction of which from the 
rest of the thematic material (disregarding the marked fonal distinction, which 
is equally important), is the pervading presence of this minor third, breaking up 
the sequence of regular seconds, major and minor, and giving it a suggestion of a 
pentatonic character. With this single additional melodic feature to distinguish 
it, the second-subject matter is derived from the same elements in the thematic 
source as provide the material of the first-subject and its development. The 
augmented fourth, z.e. the outline of the Lydian tetrachord (D), is prominent 
in the melodic outline, often marking the limit of melodic movement in any 
one direction (e.g. bars 15-17). And when the theme expands towards its 
cadence (bars 20-34), it spans the double Lydian tetrachord DD, disguised as 
two perfect fourths a tritone apart instead of two tritones a perfect fourth 
apart. This whole passage (bars 14-24) is also accompanied throughout, first 
in the viola, then in the cello, by the chord B. It is also worth noting in connec- 
tion with the hint of pentatonic character in the second-subject material that the 
removal of either of the extreme notes of the chord BB yields a pentatonic scale. 

Since the last movement is based on the same thematic material as the first 
—the quasi-pentatonic second-subject material of the first movement here 
becoming the first subject (bar 15), while the semitonal motive of the first 
movement’s first subject here becomes a subsidiary subject (bar 182)—its 
relationship to the thematic source is obvious and need not be separately 
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identified. But it is worth pointing out that even the accompaniment chords of : 
at the opening (bar 1, and again from bar 12) consist of the outline of DD in its of | 
second-subject form of two perfect fourths a tritone apart, but with the upper the 
note brought down an octave. the 
In the second and fourth movements the thematic relationship is not always | sug 

so direct, as these are in the nature of interludes, and the material is more it 1 
relaxed and expanded. But it is evident in the strongly Lydian character har 
prit 


of the main melody of the fourth movement, and in such sections as bars 45-58, 
where the viola and cello play groups of major seconds (chord B) a minor second agg. 
apart (F), while the two violins play groups of minor seconds (derived from CC) 


in canon at the major second (C). This movement bears a relationship to the of t 
second movement similar to that of the fifth movement to the first, but here thor 
instead of a reversal of the order of the subjects there is a reversal of the Ein 
relative prominence of major and minor seconds. In the fourth movement om 
major seconds predominate, giving it its Lydian character. In the second | inch 
movement minor seconds predominate, giving it a chromatic character. Its init 
opening semitonal scale theme (viola and cello), as has often been pointed out, poss 
is like a chromatic contraction of the scale-like main theme of the fourth salie 
movement. And in the equivalent section to bars 45-58 of the fourth —_ 
movement, described above, a variant of the same canon at the major second (C) earli 
in the two violins, based on motive CC, is accompanied in the viola and cello not ony 
now by the distinct groups of major seconds a minor second apart in alternation fanci 
(B and F), but by rapid buzzing figures creating a harmonic background of the = 

ut ; 


chord CC, occasionally extended to the full compass of the Lydian tetrachord 
(i.e. G, or 2 x CC—see bars 75-100). The element of major seconds also suget 
however is strongly present in the second movement, not only in the canon at 


the major second above this accompaniment, but in such figures as the conve in wl 
gence of the four parts, at the end of scale passages in close imitation, on to that 
chord A (bars 30, 38, 45), and the pedal B flat-E in the cello, with C and D | by b 
always present in some other part on the other beats, again making up the | desce 
chord A (bars 187-204). a 

conte 


Equally close relationships to the thematic source underlie every passage 
in the work, and it is possible to trace them in detail, bar by bar. It would be filled 


laborious to do so throughout the work but a bar-by-bar analysis of the develop- tradit 
ment section of the first movement may serve as an indication. scale. 
Bar 49-50. CC resolving on to A. Bar 70. A. 
51. A. 7o-71. DD and A. 
52. A i a DD. 72. A and CC. 
53- DD. 72-74. Dand F. 
54-58. CC (second violin and viola). 75- DD. figura’ 
58. DD (first violin and cello). 76. * Aresolving on to DD, and CC. mover 
59-65. CC (violin trills). 77. DD. : 
60-68. D and E (second-subject material). 78. A resolving on to DD, and CC. equive 
68-70. DD. 79-81. DD. traditi 
82-92. DD, AA,.BB, CC. An 


Discussing this work in his book on Barték, Halsey Stevens says (p. 190) | Stagei 
that its harmonic idiom ‘‘can hardly be called harmonic at all. The coincidence | '™port 
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of sounds at any point is so completely dependent upon the horizontal motion 
of the voices that it seems illogical to analyze them vertically”. This evades 
the analytical problem. It would be nearer a satisfactory definition to describe 
the harmony as the “‘verticalization’’ of the melodic elements, but even this 
suggests an order of precedence that is not clearly established. If anything 
it is the melody that more often seems to be the “horizontalization”’ of the 
harmonic intervals. But it is clear that both the melodic and the harmonic 
principle of the work are simultaneously implicit in the structure of the various 
agglomerations of seconds, major and minor, in the thematic source. This 
source was evidently established, in the form in which it stands at the beginning 
of the slow movement, at a very early stage in the conception of the work, 
though it was probably consciously built up from a still earlier thematic 
Einfall or Grundgestalt, in the Schénbergian sense, which no doubt contained 
some of the many elements separated in Ex. I(a), but is unlikely to have 
included them all, with their immensely varied thematic potentialities. That 
initial thematic Ein/fall, if it remains at all, is probably embedded beyond any 
possibility of discovery somewhere else in the work, but it seems certain that its 
salient characteristic from the first was an interplay of minor and major seconds 
—possibly the resolution of the four minor on to the four major discussed 
earlier, which crops up here and there throughout the first movement without 
any discoverable strong thematic purpose or relevance. It hardly seems too 
fanciful to suggest that from this Barték may have gone on to toy with some 
idea of experimenting with a triad consisting not of a major third plus a minor, 
but a major second plus a minor, as the harmonic basis of the work. This 
suggestion cannot be pressed far, for there is no consistent sign of such a prin- 
ciple, and Barték’s harmonic structures here are not triads but tetrachords, 
in which minor and major seconds are not, at the basic level, mixed. But 
that some such thought may at one stage have been in his mind is suggested 
by bars 4-5, where each part in turn enters with such a “triad”, in a 
descending arpeggioed form. And it is worth observing that these entries, 


| although in the traditional sense scale passages, doin their chromatic sequential 


context give an effect of arpeggios, suggesting a definite harmonic space, to be 
filled in by another interval, between the middle and lower note, much as a 
traditional arpeggio may suggest or imply the intermediate notes of the diatonic 
scale. Similarly the thematic figure of Ex. 3, which is in effect an arpeggio 


Ex.3 Ex.4 


2A 


figuration of the chord CC, and plays an important thematic part in every 
movement of the work, might be regarded in this context as the “minor” 
equivalent of Ex. 4 from the fourth movement, this, a common figuration in 
traditional ‘“‘tonal’’ music, being regarded as the ‘“‘major’’. 

Any such idea, if Barték did ever entertain it, was certainly only an embryonic 
stage in the conception of the work, and a relatively unimportant one. A more 
important embryonic stage, and one of which many features vigorously and 
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vitally survive in the finished work, seems to have been one at which Barték 
was considering the possibilities of symmetry as the main tonal as well as formal 
principle of the work. The outward symmetry of the pattern of the Quartet’s 
five movements is reproduced in miniature in many details of formal, harmonic 
and contrapuntal structure within the movements, especially in the iirst move- 
ment, where 67 bars of the total 161 contain or are part of some symmetrical 
procedure. On an average throughout the four outer movements such pro- 
cedures can be found in one bar in every four, and in the slow movement the 
whole harmonic progression of the first part moves in approximately symmetri- 
cally contrary outward steps between the treble and bass, while the recapitula- 
tion presents a condensed version of the theme in a slightly distorted mirror- 
canon with its own free inversion. It seems likely from this, and from the 
completely symmetrical structure of the thematic source, that Bartdék at 
some very early stage in, or perhaps even before, the conception of the work, 
had a vision of a totally symmetrical tonal structure, based on the relationship 
of the tritone and the octave. Unravelling the stages in the pre-natal evolution 
of a work in the composer’s mind (for the possible stages that are suggested here 
would all have been passed through before the composition was actually begun, 
and perhaps even before any sketches were made), can only be guesswork, but 
this hypothesis is supported by the tonal relationship of the third and fourth 
movements (D with a Lydian tritone G sharp, followed by its inversion A flat 
with a Lydian tritone D); and the possibility suggests itself that he may have 
been considering repeating, in these two tonally complementary movements, 
the two-movements-in-one structure of the third Quartet—a supposition 
further strengthened by the two rhapsodies for violin and orchestra written in 
the same year, in both of which he again uses this two-movement slow-fast 
pattern. Whether or not that supposition is correct, this specific tonal 
relationship of these two movements, the D-A flat tritone, was clearly very 
important to him, and also strongly influences the first and last movements, 
especially the first, where it is prominent in several passages—bars 17-24, first 
violin ; bars 51-52, 60-62, viola and cello; bar 76; bars 106-113, first and second 
violins; and above all in bars 152-160, in the coda, where he obviously wishes to 
draw the tonal threads together: in bars 150-156 the repeated chord that 
interrupts the theme is the tetrachord G sharp-D, and in bars 156-160 the 
passage in canon at the tritone, based on a motive with a compass of a tritone, 
ends on D in the one part and A flat in the other. (It is perhaps significant too 
that in the opening two bars of the movement, Bartok sounds all the notes of the 
chromatic scale except A flat, and gives this prominence by making it the first 
note of the viola, which has not yet played, in bar 3.) The almost identical 
canonic passage in the coda of the last movement similarly ends on D-A flat, 
and although in this movement as a whole there # less stress on this particular 
tonal relationship it is very prominent in bars 121-145. Only in the first 
scherzo is there no trace of it. Such consistent prominence suggests that this 
relationship was regarded by the composer as an essential tonal feature of the 
work, and that at an earlier stage in its conception it may even have been 
the fundamental tonal principle of it, thus supporting the supposition of an 
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original conception of a completely symmetrically organized work based on 
this relationship, which the composer later abandoned as impracticable, 
substituting the different scheme of symmetrical tonal organization, based on C, 
that we know in the finished work. 

Here, in this abandonment of a tonality of symmetry for a symmetry of 
tonalities, is where we pass from the second-period to the third-period aspects 
of the work. Bartdék’s interest in tonal symmetry was essentially a middle- 
period preoccupation, which he had first begun to dabble with as early as the 
studies for piano of 1918 (though there were traces of it much earlier than that, 
even in the unpublished Kossuth Symphony of 1903). He had used it still more 
in the two violin sonatas of Ig21-22. It was at this period that he was nearest 
to twelve-note music, and there was clearly a strong attraction for him in 
both methods, in which he perhaps saw, or wanted to establish, a relationship 
too. His still more marked preoccupation with symmetry in the fourth 
Quartet seems to have begun at least as an attempt to use it as a non-“‘tonal”’ 
alternative to twelve-note technique for the tonal organization of a totally 
chromatic musical language. Later he became less concerned with symmetry 
again. It is true that it is very prominent in the fifth Quartet too, both in the 
arch-form, which is very similar to that of the Fourth, and to some extent in 
the tonal relationships—the themes are even more consistently inverted in the 
recapitulations than in the Fourth, and the opening theme of the finale is not 
only melodically a very free inversion of the opening theme of the first move- 
ment, but also tonally a strict inversion of it, at the tritone, the one ascending 
from B flat to its octave, with much emphasis on the central E, while the other 
descends from E to E, with much emphasis on the central B flat. But this is 
exceptional; in general, although the form of the Fifth is more markedly 
symmetrical than that of the Fourth, there is less symmetry of detail in the 
harmony and general texture. This applies equally to others of Bartéok’s later 
works where symmetry is prominent in the form. Even in the fourth Quartet 
itself the experiment with symmetry, although carried farther than in any other 
work, is a last-ditch attempt, perhaps even recognized by Barték as such. 
For he had already discovered, in the piano Sonata and the first piano Concerto, 
what was to be his final, ‘‘tonal”’ solution of the problem of total chromaticism, 
in polymodality (i.e. a multiplicity of simultaneous modes on a common tonic). 
In these two works he had used this polymodality only within a restricted and 
to some extent uncharacteristic linear neo-classical style. Then in the third 
Quartet he had tried to apply it to his most advanced expressionist style, and 
later, in the fifth Quartet and thereafter, he was to find in it the means of 
restoring to, and controlling in, his music, the lyrical richness and freedom of 
harmony of his early period. 

Here in the fourth Quartet his use of polymodality is as a supplement to the 
symmetrical harmonic and contrapuntal organization of the music. But its 
“supplementary” role is not uniform throughout the work. It grows more 
important from movement to movement, at first subsidiary to, but finally 
almost supplanting, not only in this work but finally in Bart6k’s music, the 
symmetrical organization. In the first movement, the main part of which is 
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uncommitted to any predominant key, the prevalence of the shifting tritone- 
relationships making any sort of firm tonal bearings undiscoverable (except 
perhaps a suggestion of A flat in the greater stress on this note in the pre- 
dominant A flat—D tritone), the polymodal tonality seems hardly more than a 
superimposed frame for the movement, and Barték’s very choice of C for the 
framing key seems quite arbitrary, as though since any key would do equally 
well as a frame for an essentially non-‘‘tonal’’ movement, he chose the “‘funda- 
mental” key, as most of us think of it, of all ‘‘tonal’’ music, C. The assertion 
of the key of C in this movement takes place mainly in the first four bars 


Ex.5 
Allegro d=10 * Lydian ' 











(Ex. 5) and the final cadence (Ex. 6), with reinforcements at two inner points— 
the ostinato CDE figure in the second subject (bars 14—24), which is discarded 
in the recapitulation of the same passage; and the beginning of the recapitula- 
tion. Barték did not, of course, simply stick on to the main body of the 
movement an unmotivated introduction and cadence, but sealed these on 
thematically with great skill. The thematic relationship, however, especially 
in the introduction, is to the thematic source rather than to the first movement 
in particular, and it gives the impression of having been added afterwards— 
though some specific relationships to the first mgvement do exist in it. The 
first two bars for instance are repeated three times in quick succession at the 
beginning of the recapitulation, each with a different arrangement of the parts 
(bars 92-98). And the rising thirds in the first part of the coda (bars 135-148), 
which are otherwise difficult to account for, seem to be derived from the thematic 
source only through the rising sixths in the cello part in the introduction (see 
below). But otherwise these first bars account for nothing in the thematic 
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working of the first movement that cannot be still more directly accounted for 
in the thematic source. It is noticeable, for instance, that the only two 
permutations in these four bars of the thematic element CC, the principal 
melodic element of the whole work, in the first and last four notes on the first 
violin part, are in two different and hardly recognizable forms that play no 
thematic part in the movement. This again suggests that these first four bars 
were conceived as an addition to the work, or part of a frame for it, perhaps 
rather like a chapter-heading in an old-fashioned novel, asserting the general 
tonal direction and giving a summary without giving away too much, of the 
main tonal incidents to come in the work. They clearly embrace all the modes 
of the polymodal C. The basic assertion of ‘‘traditional”’ tonality is in the cello 
line of the first two bars (see Ex. 5), the ascending sixths of which are an 
inversion of the common descending thirds in a traditional ‘‘tonal’’ bass line, 
passing from the tonic C, through the arpeggio of the dominant seventh of the 
dominant (or as it may legitimately be called in a work so full of the tritone, 
simply the Lydian supertonic chord), to an implied dominant on the leading 
note, the leading character of which, 1.e. its tendency towards the tonic, is 
strengthened by the powerful upward progression to it. (The apparent 
derivation of this from the thematic source is by a rearrangement of the notes 
of the fundamental chord, in sixths starting from the tonic D, giving D, B, G 
sharp, E, C sharp, A, F sharp, the first five of which correspond to the cello line, 
transposed up a tone.) Above this line the two violins embrace in turn the 
distinctive notes of all the seven main modes on C—first major, then minor 
and Phrygian, in the second violin, Lydian, then minor, in the first violin, anda 
suggestion of Dorian in the cello’s A and the second violin’s B flat. It is worth 
noting that of the 16 non-neutral notes of these two bars (i.e. excluding the 
neutral fixed tonic and fifth) 13 are within the first fifth of the chromatic scale 
on C, each note sounded at least twice in different contexts except the un- 
ambiguous Phrygian D flat. Thus in the second violin part the opening E is 
major, then flattened to minor, the following F confirming both before the E 
flat recurs, now as part of the Phrygian scale, leading down to the flattened 
second. The descending EDC in the first violin is Lydian rather than major, 
being connected with the F sharp in the previous bar (the F natural and D 
sharp being appoggiaturas to the F sharp and E rather than tonally functional 
independent notes). But the first violin’s F sharp itself also serves a double 
modal function, the second one in conjunction not with the E but with the D 


| sharp, suggesting the pentatonic mode at the characteristic pitch (#.e. on C 


sharp, dislocated from the main key by a semitone) at which it occurs 
throughout the work. The other F sharp, in the cello, is, as has been suggested, 
the sharpened third of the dominant’s dominant. 

The comparative faintness of the suggestion in these two bars of the Dorian 
and Mixolydian (see second violin part) modes, and the absence of the Aeolian, 
are due to the inconspicuous placing of, and slight emphasis on, the sixths and 
sevenths of the scale by which they are defined. Only three of the sixteen non- 
neutral notes fall between dominant and tonic on this side, each occurs only 
once, two of them (B flat and B) only on the last half-beat of the phrase, two 
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of them (A and B) forming part of the cello’s essentially major-minor harmonic 
progression of tonic-supertonic-dominant, and the B flat not committed to 
any one of its three possible modes (its fourth possible mode, the Aeolian, in 
the absence of the minor sixth, not coming even into consideration). 

This emphasis in the first two bars on the notes within the first fifth of the 
scale is balanced in the next two bars, which form in effect a tonic answer 
to the dominant character that the first two bars acquire from the cello part, 
and complement their exposition of all the modes by an answering emphasis 
on the remaining notes. Here out of 11 non-neutral notes (again excluding 
tonic and fifth), 8 fall within the four semitones above the fifth. The A and B 
of the second violin are major-minor, then the flattening of the B suggests 
Dorian, while the A flat and B flat of the viola give the missing Aeolian. An 
indication that Barték was thinking here in terms of modes, and moreover in 
terms of traditional modes, is that in the first two bars where the major third 
appears, the minor sixth does not, and when the minor sixth appears in the 
following two bars, the major third does not. There is no traditional mode 
with major third and minor sixth, and this suggests that Bart6ék wished to 
make it clear that he was not inventing new modes of his own but was simul- 
taneously using all the existing ones. 

It has been pointed out above, in support of the suggestion that the function 
of these four bars is to establish the tonal range and course of the work rather 
than to forecast actual themes, that although they contain two permutations 
(in the first and last four notes of the first violin part) of the thematic element 
CC, which is the most important melodic entity in the work, these permutations 
are different both from each other and from any form of CC that occurs in the 
work thematically. Many other tonal but not significantly thematic relation- 
ships to the work are to be found in these four bars. The emphasis on E, as the 
first note of the twelve to be sounded, and on A flat, as the last—with additional 
emphasis given to it by its being the first note played by the hitherto silent 
viola—and also the emphasis thrown on both by their mutual exclusiveness in 
those bars (i.e. as major third and minor sixth of the polymodal C, which 
Bartok takes care, as explained above, not to bring together in his introduction), 


forecast the tonal cycle of the second and fourth movements. The F sharp— | 


D sharp in the first bar of the first violin, as has already been discussed, forecasts 
the quasi-pentatonic tonal character of the second-subject material of the first 
movement, and of the corresponding material in the last movement, at the 
characteristic pitch at which it appears in both movements. (It also forecasts 
the thematic character of this material, since the minor third is the essence of 
its thematic, as well as its tonal, distinction from the other themes in the work, 
but this is incidental.) The EDC in the second bar of the first violin anticipates 
the CDE ostinato accompaniment to the second subject in the exposition of the 
first movement (bars 14-24), as well as in the codetta to the exposition (bars 43- 
45), and to the recapitulation (bars 126-128), while the relationship of this EDC 
to the parallel F-E flat-D flat in the second violin anticipates the alternating 
accompanying chords of the viola and cello in the second movement (bars 
32-36) and the fourth movement (bars 45-64). 
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These subsequent tonal events hinted at in the introduction are part of 
the gradual growth of the work into the key of C, or, as it might alternatively 
be expressed, the growth of the key of C in the work, gradually fulfilling all 
the tonal implications of the polymodal introduction. As has been said above, 
the C tonality of the first movement is little more than a frame drawn round a 
main musical structure that is not committed to any key but is symmetrically 
poised on the tritone-axis A flat—D, slightly weighted perhaps towards the 
A flat. As soon as the introduction is over the work spins away from C into 
this tritonal symmetry, and although Barték several times drops anchor on 
to C (in the accompaniment to the second subject, bars 14-24, and the codetta 
to the exposition, bars 44-45), he is in effect going off at a tangent from the 
movement’s own tonal circle. At the beginning of the recapitulation, however, 
he restates his key-establishing first two bars three times in quick succession, 
in a slightly modified form and in alternation with a motive thematically more 
closely related to the first movement proper, through the first-subject motive 
CC (see Ex. 7), thus sealing the introductory material, with its tonal implica- 


Ex.7 A 


ia 
wor ctr 


tions, more firmly into the movement. In the recapitulation he avoids the 
CDE ostinato that had accompanied the second subject in the exposition, but 
retains it at the beginning of the codetta (bars 126-128). Finally in the last 
two sections of the coda to the whole movement he answers the E-A flat 
emphasis of the first four bars, this time thematically, by beginning the working 
of motive CC on E (bar 152) and ending it on A flat (bar 160), thus pointing 
indirectly to the central C from which they are symmetrically equidistant. 
This he finally reasserts directly in the last bar (Ex. 6), where the polymodal 
content of bars 1 and 2 is stated in a more condensed form, with all the semi- 
tones between C and G, again with least emphasis on the unambiguous 
Phrygian D flat. This cadence too is more thematic than the introduction, 
being more closely related in shape and rhythm, despite the expansion of the 
total compass, to motive CC, than the first violin’s opening and closing four 
notes in the first four bars: it states the tonal content of these bars in the same 
thematic form as the CC motive with which they had appeared in alternation 
at the beginning of the recapitulation (see Ex. 7). Thus the C tonality of the 
coda, although still to some extent only part of a tonal frame for the movement, 
is more strictly relevant to it than the introduction. The movement has in 
efiect gradually grown into the key of C postulated at the beginning. 

This growth is reproduced on a larger scale over the work as a whole. 
The second movement takes up the E tonality already so strongly indicated, 
but like the first two bars of the first movement with their tonality of C, it 
concentrates, thematically at least, mainly on scales of semitones within the 
perfect fifth. The slow movement apparently belongs, as was suggested at 
first, to another tonal scheme within the work, although here too there is a 
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strong melodic leaning towards C. The fourth movement takes up the A flat 
also strongly indicated in the first movement as the symmetrically opposite 
tonal pole from E, within C, but here the tonal conception is stronger and 
more expansive than in the close, chromatic E of the second movement. 
Here the thematic material is based on the complete diatonic scale of the 
Lydian mode (though with a flattened seventh), not now cramped within the 
fifth but expanded to the full octave. The major seconds of the second 
movement become thirds, and at the end of the movement, as if to stress the 
growth towards a clearer tonality, dominant sevenths appear in the work for 
the first time since the dominant seventh of the dominant in the cello in the 
first two bars (bars 112-116). In the finale, just as at the beginning of the 
recapitulation of the first movement Barték had strongly asserted his C, so 
here he begins with a pounding chord on C (an inversion of motive DD), 
sustained for 42 bars, then reappearing at bar 75 for another 15 bars, present 
again in bars 145-182 and bars 241-299. There is no mistaking that this 
movement is in C, and when at the end the last five bars of the first movement 
reappear, slightly modified and expanded, they are not now part of a frame 
to the movement or the work, but the inevitable tonal conclusion of both. 

This gradual growth of the work into C is also a growth from minor to 
major, though the tonalities are of the minor and major second rather than 
of the third. This is particularly true of the relationship of the second and 
fourth movements, while the fifth gives a similar effect of tonal expansion and 
brightness in relation to the first, partly by the reversal of emphasis on CC 
and DD as main and subsidiary elements, and partly by the securer sense of 
tonal anchorage given by the inversion of DD into an arrangement of fifths 
and fourths instead of tritones. 

It is this tonal growth, with the thematic relationship of the movements 
to one another (though not to the thematic source), that we perceive aurally, 
whether consciously or not, in listening to the work. And it was on these 
characte-istics that Barték concentrated in his later works—clearly defined 
polymodal tonality, with symmetry, as a harmonic and tonal element, reduced 
to a subsidiary or decorative function within the key, but retaining its im- 
portance as a principle of formal organization in the grouping of movements 
thematically related to each other—though no longer, apparently, as in the 
fourth Quartet, derived from a single thematic source. But it seems unlikely 
that the composer who was capable of creating a composition like the fourth 
Quartet, almost as strictly and totally thematic, in every dimension of its 
musical structure, as a serial work, a composer who, like most of the other 
major composers of this century, so clearly felt the need of some new strict tonal 
system, as is shown by the development of his works over the previous fifteen 
years, in which he had several times come near to serialism or had experimented 
with alternatives to it, and finally a composer who had altogether such a 
disciplined and orderly mind, as is shown by his painstaking scientific work 
on the classification of thousands of folksongs, would ‘have been content 
in his later works without some equally strict thematic organization of his total 
material. This total organization has still to be discovered in them. They 
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will not reveal anything very closely comparable to the harmonic system of the 
fourth Quartet, which is, as was noted in the introduction to this analysis, in 
many respects uncharacteristic, chiefly in the almost complete displacement 
of the harmonic interval of the third, the basic interval of the harmony of all 
Barték’s other works, by the second. And they may not reveal anything quite 
like the particular kind of strict thematicism of the fourth Quartet. But since 
this, which, once discovered, is so clear and unmistakable, is yet so deeply 
hidden beneath the immensely varied surface of the themes and their develop- 
ment, it is not impossible that thorough and deep analysis will discover some 
comparable method of organization in other works. The tonal-thematic 
structure of the fourth Quartet, although uncharacteristic, suggests lines of 
analysis that might profitably be explored in studying both the individual 
works and the general tonal methods of the later Bartdék. 
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Functional Analysis: its pure Application 


BY 


HANS KELLER 


In THE Music Review for February, 1956, at the end of part I of my analysis 
of the unity behind the contrasts of K.503,2* I wrote that “the ultimate aim 
of the present method of analysis is to get at the heart of the music by dispensing 
with verbal accounts altogether. . . . There will be no more metaphors, no 
more pleonasms. . . ”. This aim has now been achieved: on September 7th, 
the Third Programme is going to broadcast my entirely wordless “functional 
analysis’ of Mozart’s complete string Quartet in D minor, K.421. My analytic 
score is, of course, itself written for string quartet,t with two short sections 
including percussion (hand-clapping and bow-tapping respectively) for the 
purpose of analyzing elements of rhythmic unity in isolation. 

I introduced the term “functional analysis” last winter,’ after I had already 
applied my analytic method on two occasions,!? the former an extended 
attempt. It had become clear that (a) the body of analytic knowledge I was 
gradually accumulating with a view to formulating a generally valid theory of 
unity, and (5) my practical method of analyzing the unity of contrasts, required 
a common name which would facilitate references to either, and at the same 
time give an idea of what this partly{ new discipline was all about. 

The title “functional analysis” suggested itself immediately, and I did not 
reject it despite its two obvious disadvantages, viz. the associations it may 
arouse with Riemann’s system of harmonic analysis (“functional harmony”, 
Funktionslehre, Funktionsbezeichnung), and the somewhat colourless and maybe 
even forbidding appearance of the adjective “functional”. So far as Riemann’s 
harmony is concerned, a confusion between his and my analytic approaches, 
which even lack a tertium comparationis, is hardly likely, even though a small 
field where his and my theory overlap may eventually emerge; but in that case, 
it would only be right and proper if my term were to recall his method, to which 
I should then become automatically indebted. For the rest, only a wrong 
German translation of “functional analysis’ could produce misunderstandings, 
and German writers are invited to use the term Funktionsanalyse when referring 
to my method or my embryonic theory. 

The second disadvantage, i.e. the mathematical or medical associations of 
the adjective which may create a feeling of dry rot, is more than outweighed 
by the very precise idea of my method and theoty which, it is hoped, the term 
will be capable of conveying. When I read certain negative reviews of the 





* See the bibliography at the end of this article. 
+ The performers will be the Aeolian String Quartet. 


¢t Acknowledgments to Schenker, Reti, Schénberg, and Oskar Adler—qualified in the case of 
the former two—have been made more than once [?»*). 
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first applications [*?] of functional analysis (hereinafter called ‘FA’), I was 
struck by two complementary fallacies which the critics seemed to be commit- 
ting—one explicit, the other by implication. On the one hand, that is to say, 
it was suggested that FA “‘dissected” the music it analyzed. On the other hand, 
there was the evident implication that the kind of conventional, descriptive 
“analysis’’ which these critics themselves were wont to employ was the very 
opposite of such dissection. We only have to turn these two propositions 
upside down in order to arrive at the true state of affairs. The traditional, 
tautological method of so-called musical analysis—‘‘first subject, bridge passage, 
second subject, closing section. . .”” and so on—is the purest possible dissection ; 
it is essentially anatomical. FA, on the other hand, attempts to elucidate the 
unifying functions of the living organism that is a musical work of art; hence, 
retaining our metaphorical terms of reference, we may describe it as being 
essentially physiological. It follows that the term ‘functional analysis’’ is 
indeed the most functional designation available. 

It is not my intention to give a concrete, detailed preview of the afore- 
mentioned radio programme which will be the first pure application of FA. 
Its title, The Unity of Contrasting Themes, is an abbreviation, it may be remem- 
bered, of the title I used in this journal* for the FA of K.503, and really says 
all there is to be said, though the announcer will be given a few introductory 
words in order to prevent any possibility of initial bewilderment. It would 
clearly be cheating if I indulged in any kind of descriptive programme note on 
a score which stands or falls with its self-explanatory nature. For a similar 
reason, but with markedly greater difficulty, I have to refrain, for the time 
being, from discussing the technique of analytic composition, confining myself 
to the general proposition that fundamentally, compositorial methods always 
remain the same; and that the basic difference between a creative and an 
analytic structure does not lie in how you express things, but in what you 
express. Nevertheless, this difference does of course produce certain peculiari- 
ties in FA’s composing technique which might deserve fairly early considera- 
tion: if all goes well, when FA has come, if not to stay, at least to drop in now 
and again, we may come to be faced with the problem of badly composed 
analytic scores. 

What will perhaps interest the reader of this journal, however, are one or 
two wider implications of the forthcoming trial of FA: if, as may be assumed, 
he is well acquainted with K.421, he may find it profitable to keep one or the 
other such point in mind:— 

(1) Wordlessness. It may have been noted that I have changed or rather 
radicalized my mind since February, 1956,? when I suggested that ‘‘it will be 
possible to analyze unities simply by way of music examples (or, in lectures, by 
playing), with hardly a word in between’’. The development of FA has mean- 
while taken a more drastic and, it seems to me, decisive turn, in that the whole 
content of those “lectures” I had in mind is now being expressed in music, 
so that instead of played music examples ‘“‘with hardly a word in between’”’, 
we get the performance of a continuous score without any words at all. It 
was not an altogether easy step to take, and I think only Matyas Seiber 
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immediately foresaw its success when I told him about it. At the same time, 
the gain is immeasurably greater than the loss. 

What exactly do we lose? Such statements as—‘‘And here is the second 
subject”. Now, either you know that it’s the second subject or you don't. 
If you do, you needn’t be told; if—despite the fact that the whole movement 
has just been played—you don’t, the pronouncement still remains more of a 
distraction than a piece of relevant information, for all you have to know or 
hear or feel is that it is a contrasting theme, and if you don’t get that far, FA or 
indeed music itself can’t be of much use to you anyway. All we can possibly 
lose, then, is the small amount of energy involved in the recognition, “‘Of course, 
that is (was) the second subject”’. 

The gain of musical continuity, on the other hand, is threefold. (a) There 
is no change-over from musical to verbal thought and vice versa, no interruption 
of purely musical mental activity, and hence a considerable saving of psychic 
energy, which ought to facilitate comprehension. The “‘intellectual’’ approach 
to music—the thinking about music in terms other than sound—is relegated to 
the background. The listener is encouraged to approach analysis in the same 
natural way in which (one hopes) he approaches music itself: spontaneous, 
intuitive, emotional understanding first, intellectual crystallization (if you feel 
the need for it) afterwards. (b) The “thorough-composition” (Durchkom- 
ponieren) of the analytic score makes the synthesizing aspect of FA glaringly 
obvious: the synthesis between thesis (say, the first subject) and antithesis 
(the second subject) is not merely stated, but developed step by step, and thus 
leads along purely musical lines of thought to the common background behind 
contrasting ideas. If, after September 7th, FA’s critics still think that 
it is a “dissecting” method, the funeral, with great respect, will be theirs. 
I do not ask them—or anybody—to think; just to listen. (c) The dangers of 
“descriptive” analysis, of what we might call ‘“‘subjectology”’ (‘‘first subject, 
second subject . . .”’), are completely eliminated, and the road is open for a 
reassessment of musical structure in purely functional, dynamic rather than 
static terms. We have hardly begun to realize what a fantastic over-simpli- 
fication and indeed distortion of complex musical truth even such legitimate 
static terms as “second subject’”’ or indeed “recapitulation’’ may represent. 
It is of the nature of music, at any rate of Austro-German, “developmental”’ 
music, that its thoughts partly change or exchange their identity—not merely, 
as a matter of course, in development sections, but also at relatively stabler and 
more closely defined stages. Schénberg’s characteristic objection to the English 
term “‘development”’, though in my opinion exaggerated, certainly has its point: 


There is development everywhere in a piece of music, especially in the first division, 
where a number of themes are developed from a basic motive. Nothing can remain 
without being elaborated or worked out. What happens in this second division is 
something different. Themes of the first division and their derivatives are found in a 
constant modulatory movement through many and even through remote regions. 

This movement through the regions is much better characterized by the term 
Durchfiihrung, which means that the themes which have not modulated in the first 
division are now gefiihrt durch (led through) contrasting regions in a modulatory pro- 
cedure.§ 
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In one point, moreover, I am inclined to out-Schénberg Schonberg, in that it 
would be my submission that we often find, very obviously so in many masterly 
classical sonata structures in the minor mode (which, unless the exposition of 
the second subject is in the dominant minor, automatically produce a violent 
contrast between the second subject’s tonally more developed exposition and 
its less developed recapitulation), an additional “‘retrograde’’ development 
which can be traced back from the recapitulation into the exposition. In the 
first movement of the Quartet under consideration, for example, the recapitula- 
tion of the second subject is more closely related to the first subject than is the 
exposition of the second subject; in fact, in many respects, the recapitulation 
of the second subject is more closely related to the exposition of the first 
subject than to the exposition of the second subject. I cannot here go into the 
far-reaching significance of such structural relations, which I am discussing 
elsewhere,‘ but one thing is immediately clear: the terms “second subject” 
and “recapitulation” are, in these circumstances, as misleading as they are 
instructive. Now, in order to substantiate my submission and define the 
relative degrees of relationships involved, I should assuredly have to write a 
long, tough article, comprehensible only to the analytically talented and 
trained. I should, moreover, be in considerable terminological difficulties, 
having to adjust myself to the changing identity of the second subject on the 
conceptual level, and implying all the time that, and why, the second subject is 
and isn’t the second subject. I should, finally, be confronted with the dilemma 
of either sacrificing musicality to readability or readability to musicality. And 
even if I decided on the latter course, the dangers of “‘subjectology”’ would still 
not have been completely avoided, for the simple reason that as soon as you 
have to express yourself in words, and unless you want to write a poem, you 
have to adhere to the axioms of conceptual reasoning—the laws of identity, 
of contradiction, and of excluded middle. The utter wordlessness of my 
score, on the other hand, suspends the operation of these laws, and FA makes 
this complex state (read: development) of thematic affairs clear to every 
musical person, trained or not, within a matter of a few minutes. That is to 
say, first of all my score moves to and fro (?.e. shows the unity) between the 
first subject and the recapitulation of the second; only thereafter does it de- 
velop, via the then crucial bar ro in the continuation of the first, into the 
exposition of the second (which in its turn develops into the second movement). 
The musical argument thus expounded is easier to understand than anything 
in the actual work; and if “retrograde’’ development can be so easily shown, 
how much easier is it to show, at the same time, straight development! The 
whole aim of FA is, of course, a fuller understanding of the work itself, and this 
will be achieved even among listeners who could not possibly give a full struc- 
tural account of what FA has made them hear. 

(2) Simplicity. I hasten to add, however, that such a full structural 
account would be by no means difficult. I am taking practical considerations 
into account in this first demonstration of pure FA, keeping the form as well 
as the content as simple, indeed, as elementary as possible. The content is thus 
nowise identical with that of my previous FA of the same work.! In that 
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piece, I considered it my duty “‘to answer (a) the thorniest questions and (6) 
certain central questions whose solution will enable the reader to conduct his 
own investigation into the rest of the analytic problems involved’’. In the 
present score, on the other hand, I am simply concentrating on the most 
important elements of unity. To take a rhythmic instance, the opening of the 
score shows the accompaniment of the second subject to be a tight diminution 
of the accompaniment of the first. Though this aspect of the unity between 
the subjects is of central importance, I did not treat of it in the book, since I 
expected the interested reader to find this sort of thing himself with the help 
of the aural tools of FA which, by implication, I put at his disposal: compared 
with, say, the FA of the second subject’s “‘polyrhythmic diminution” of the 
first subject in the A major Quartet, K.464 [, pp. 125 f.], the recognition of the 
aforementioned diminution in the D minor Quartet is child’s play. 

I am fully aware, then, that to begin with, we must make allowance for the 
temporary shock—a not altogether unpleasant shock, one hopes—which the 
new wordless method of analysis may produce, and keep the complex demons- 
trations (though not the simple demonstration of complex unities!) down to 
a minimum. But the time will come when our initial attempt will be con- 
sidered much too rudimentary and short—when we can really get going. 
There will no doubt be musician-listeners who, even during this first perfor- 
mance, will be struck by many a possibility of analytic supplementation and 
elaboration. For the time being, however, we must train analytic listening, 
which means musical thinking rather than thinking about music. (I have no 
objection to the latter activity, but it ought to succeed the former.) For this 
purpose, gramophone records of pure applications of FA would be highly useful, 
though the prospect is utopian. At the time of writing, we do not even know 
whether the forthcoming broadcast will not be a flop so far as the wider Third 
Programme public is concerned. In my more hopeful moments, however, I 
like to think that September 7th will mark the first shy beginnings of the end 
of pseudo-analytic twaddle. 

As for the theory of FA, the more practice precedes it the better. Ideally, 
by the time the theory comes to be fully written, it ought to strike the musician 


as almost a platitude. 
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Hans Keller and Pontius Pilate 


BY 
HENRY RAYNOR 


“My sovereign loyalty is truth’, wrote Hans Keller in a recent issue of THE 
Music REVIEW, initiating a controversy: in the symposium on the works of 
Benjamin Britten, of which, with Donald Mitchell, he was joint Editor, he 
quoted from Schénberg’s Harmonielehre: 


“Beauty comes into being when the uncreative begin to miss it. Before that, it 
does not exist, for the artist does not need it. For him, truthfulness is enough’’. 


Mr. Keller adds to this a little later: 


““One of the reasons why we tend to consider Mozart’s truths beautiful and Bartdék’s 
full of many other things beside and above and opposed to beauty is that by this 
late time in our culture most pleasant truths have been discovered and it remains 
the unpleasant task of our geniuses to unearth repressed material which the conscious 
mind duly regards as ugly’’. 


These quotations are merely a text. This is not an article about Mr. 
Keller, who explains himself with sufficient vigour to render attempts at 
exegesis both superfluous and impertinent. Not that he is always an easy 
writer—his baroque flourishes of Freudian or literary illustration often flatter 
our range of knowledge—but whilst it is occasionally a useful occupation to 
criticize a man’s criticism, it is far more important to examine his primary 
concepts if, like Mr. Keller’s, they are really primary. Mr. Keller stirs us to 
consider the fundamental relationship between beauty and truth in art, and 
if our considerations cover any ground, we should be grateful to him. ‘‘Truth” 
is one of those words, like ““Beauty’”’, which is bandied about in artistic and 
critical discussions without any sort of definition, used rather as an emotional 
counter, without thought; we use it rather as Keats used it in the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn: 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’’,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The critic’s “sovereign loyalty”’ is always truth. His motives are probably 
deplorably mixed, like those of other men, but he writes to establish truth; 
his aim may be the result of egotism, irritation, conceit or whatever unpleasant 
qualities are contained in his personality, but he is writing to explain what he 
personally has found out and tested: even the act of writing is a further, and 
probably final, test of his discoveries. We have to accept so much, even of 
writers whom we regard with distrust or dislike; when a critic’s work lucidly 
clarifies a point of view so that we are able to find it completely untenable, so 
that its effect is to increase the conviction with which we hold a diametrically 
opposed attitude, we think of him as mistaken, misguided or even obstinately 
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wrong-headed, not as deceitful. When we reject the work of an artist, as 
we probably reject the conclusion of the Ode on a Grecian Urn one day in 
favour of that of the Ode to a Nightingale, and possibly reverse our judgments 
when our mood changes, we are not reversing any view we may hold of the 
veracity of either poem. The truth, which is rather more than the veracity, 
of each, is involved in our judgments; there are times when we seem to be 
aware of the identity of truth and beauty, as well as times when we realize that 


. .. But to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despair. 


To establish judgment based upon any ultimate truth, however, which should 
we accept? Both are beautiful, both are moving, but each reflects a different 
attitude to life. Similarly, do we accept Fauré, Berlioz or Verdi on the subject 
of death; Haydn, Beethoven in C or Beethoven in D on the Incarnation? 
Pilate, who wanted to know what Truth is, was certainly not jesting although 
he never stayed for answer. Probably he wondered why these indefinable 
abstractions had to become involved in criminal proceedings, and decided to 
put a stop to them with what seemed to him to be the unanswerable question. 
What, after all, is Truth in matters of art? 

This question has gathered certain rather terrifying qualities in recent 
years, so that a man has to be rather bold to bring Truth into any aesthetic 
discussion; most of us hardly dare consider it, and whilst most critics are eager 
to tell us how a work does what it does, they are equally eager to disregard 
the question of what the work is and what it is that it does, because they see 
no way in which, considering the circumstances of our present knowledge, 
such questions can be answered. The primacy of science has led to the primacy 
of a type of thinking, no more, really, than semi-scientific at best, where the 
only quality judgments are “good” and “bad”, “‘yes’’ and “‘no’’. It is the 
attitude of that contemporary school of philosophers who have laid large 
areas of philosophical and metaphysical enquiry waste by insisting that 
philosophy can deal only with such questions as are susceptible of concrete 
answers. ‘Truth’, in many influential circles, has become a word meaning 
“that which can be demonstrated’’, and no more. 

Such an attitude is a lucky one for its holders, in that it has enabled them 
to arrive at what they hold by definition to be knowable truth: opinions, 
hypotheses and speculations can masquerade as questions capable of scientific 
answers, and the work of a good deal of recent philosophy has been to distin- 
guish between questions that have a scientific, demonstrable answer and those 
that are merely gateways to speculation. Unfortunately, the prestige of the 
philosophers who have shown the validity of this distinction—a prestige which 
arises not only from the vitality of mind they hdve brought to their work but 
also from the fact that they can write with an incontrovertibility of conclusion 
not to be reached by enquirers in other fields—has influenced our approach 
to questions in which truth and knowledge have other but no less real and vital 
meanings. The rightness or wrongness, truth or falsity, goodness or badness 
of a work of art are patently other questions; the answer to any of them lies 
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in the apprehension, not of facts but in the possible varieties of human experi- 
ence, not in the prosecution of a chain of syllogisms but in the imaginative 
grasp of modes of being that are probably inaccessible to us except through 
the imagination. It will be noticed that the word “Truth”’ in my first quotation 
from Mr. Keller can (and actually does) apply to the scientifically verifiable 
contents of a piece of music, whilst in my second extract it applies to those 
truths that are available only to feeling, to apprehension, to the sensitive 
imagination. 

In the Ode on a Grecian Urn, Keats’ experience of a work of art leads him 
to declare a knowledge of the identity of truth and beauty (qualities which 
are separate entities in Mr. Keller’s second dictum) to be sufficient knowledge 
for human life, whilst his experience of the nightingale’s song gains in ecstasy 
from his awareness of the ugliness and pain of human life. There is a sense in 
which the two poems can be reconciled, but there is no sense in which either 
can be said to be founded upon a misreading or misapprehension of experience, 
let alone upon a falsehood: each is what the poet incontrovertibly knew at the 
time of its composition, under a particular set of circumstances. Any truth 
about human existence which is important enough to concern us is what is 
known in this way, under conditions which may be temporary but which are 
not therefore ephemeral or unimportant. There is, equally, a truth about 
human life which in some way synthesizes the varied experiences of which 
Keats, or artists in general, are capable. 

But, of course, to admit the word “‘know’’, to say that Keats or Mozart or 
Beethoven or even Ella Wheeler Wilcox knew anything about the generality 
of human experience, even to say that we know with certainty that we share 
with them an experience of hunger, tiredness or toothache, is to admit a 
usage which analytical philosophers and the scientifically-influenced non- 
scientists refuse to allow. We do not know—so they would inform us—that 
“but to think is to be full of sorrow’ on any occasion; we do not know that 
what hurts us hurts anybody else. We simply feel the one in a purely subjective 
way, and assume the other. The knowledge of facts is knowledge in an 
entirely different category from the knowledge gained from experience, intui- 
tively or by imagination. To some extent, any knowledge gained thus is 
beyond proof; it cannot be transmitted with certainty: reasoning and demons- 
tration will not communicate it, and even to communicate it through art—as 
we communicate the experience that occasions the knowledge—is not certainly 
and infallibly to communicate the knowledge itself. Berlioz and I have both 
experienced Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, and what to me in the scherzo is a 
knowledge of dread equivalent almost to panic was to him an experience of 
grotesquely comic high spirits—‘‘the gambolling of elephants’. 

In other words, we can retain such traditional terms as truth in our discus- 
sion of art only by declaring that we are conscious of the entirely different 
nature of scientific truth. One of the writer’s current difficulties is the limita- 
tion of accepted terms to strict scientific or pseudo-scientific meanings, a process 
from which all the varieties of ‘double-talk’”’ and “double-think’’ originate 
in the minds and words of those who cannot be bothered or do not intend to 
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clarify their meanings with definitions. To be conscientious, one can hardly 
move along a foot of argument these days without first laying down a definition 
to keep one’s feet dry. Discussion becomes an increasingly prolonged business 
if we have no guaraniees that our terminology has a commen meaning between 
us. The truth of art is neither the truth of a logical demonstration nor that 
of a scientific fact; the knowledge with which art presents us is something 
quite different from the categorical, incontrovertible knowledge of science. 

Beethoven twice composed music for the Mass: his first setting is powerfully 
felt and deeply moving, his second almost unbearable in its energy and inten- 
sity. Each setting provides wonderful music for the Imcarnatus: in the earlier 
Mass in C, the music descends to the Keats world of “‘the weariness, the fever 
and the sweat, where but to think is to be full of sorrow and leaden-eyed 
despair”. The writing, of course, is not like that of Keats; there is none of 
the poet’s youthfully luxurious delight in the apprehension of pain, but a 
gaunt, hard strength that convincingly experiences what the poem seems only 
to think about. Inthe Missa Solemnis, the passage reaches a shout of triumph. 
We are reminded of the controverted heresies of the Athanasian Creed— 
‘‘Not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh but by the taking of the Manhood 
into God’. In the Mass in C, the Godhead seems to be converted into flesh, 
stooping to a tragic humanity; in the later work, Manhood itself is a glory. 

Now I am convinced that when Mr. Keller writes about the truth of art, 
he is not asking us to judge between either of these conceptions; we have not 
to ascertain which, as they are contradictory, is based upon false premises, 
any more than we are to say that one of those passages in a Mass by Haydn 
where the same text seems to fill the composer with delight (as if he were 
contemplating the sanctification of humanity through the Incarnation) is false 
because Bach and Beethoven viewed the same text with the profoundest 
solemnity. Similarly, what are we to think of an Otello who commits an 
atrocious murder but is a being of the intensest nobility, a Don Giovanni 
who makes the coldest predatory lust heroic, a G minor symphony that in the 
idiom of comedy explores a world of loss and desperation, the late Beethoven 
quartets that attain a world of sublime calm which comprehends a simultaneous 
experience of agony and joy? When the poet suggested that Pontius Pilate’s 
question “‘What is truth?” was a joke, he was writing thoughtlessly or in the 
consciousness of a moment’s unjustified dogmatic certitude. 

Eventually, we reach the world of Cosi fan tutte, which presents so flawless a 
surface that we can see in the clearest of lights its foundation upon a shocking 
contradiction. Everybody except the old cynic and the servant girl is false, 
but everybody is equally conscious of fidelity; insincerity and sincerity have the 
same voices, the same idiom; we do not know—ngither do the stage personages 
—which is which. It is almost as though, a century and a half too soon, 
Mozart and da Ponte decided to see what they could do with a Freudian case 
book. Fidelity receives its definitive expression in the moment of betrayal; 
the lovers testing woman’s fidelity test their own and prove it equally wanting; 
all we know about the work is a list of startling and appalling contradictions, 
for it exists in an unfathomable ambiguity of experience, where everything 
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we can say is proved, disproved and yet eternally valid in the terms of the 


| opera. The ambiguity of tragedy in a comic idiom (a puzzle with which we are 


familiar from Mozart’s instrumental music), some essential paradox in the 
nature of desire, that to desire a person is to desire anybody, some grasp of the 
truth that what we tell ourselves with the most decided dogmatic force is the 
very thing which we doubt and dare not admit our doubts—these are the core 
of Cosi fan tutte. Someone will probably object that Cosi is just a joke. 


| Precisely, for a joke cannot be meaningless, or it would not exist. 


Cosi fan tutte is especially valuable in the context of this article because it 
explores an ambiguity—not of expression, which we should need to cross out 


| and repeat lucidly, but of experience. It deals with rival truths which are co- 


existent and yet, apparently, mutually exclusive; it reconciles them in the 
terms of music. The lovers are true and faithless, shallow and yet profoundly 
affected by theiremotions. The reconciliation in a work of art of such ambigui- 
ties of experience is something that we encounter more than once; the triumphant 
celebrations at the end of Beethoven’s third and fifth Symphonies, for instance, 
is modified—in the latter case explicitly—by the earlier tragedies and vicissi- 
tudes which have been overcome: the two exist together in a single synthesized 
experience. Knowledge of triumph and tragedy, and of triumph reached 
through tragedy, is not new, but it may be that our time has a special con- 
sciousness of its duality and an incapacity for the reconciliation of its opposed 
aspects which draws some of us towards the demonstrable veracity of the 
scientists on the one hand, and on the other predisposes us towards their 
exploration and reconciliation in the works of Mozart. When the lovers of 
Cosi fan tutte resume their original pattern, as they do with almost geometrical 
accuracy, they know and forgive everything, even themselves; their knowledge 
of the chaos in which their feelings really exist is resolved in their new know- 
ledge of a greater extent of the area of the mind from which it arose. Some 
unrelated fragments of experience, as they seemed to be when the action began, 
such as love for a person and the rather frightening generalized desire that 
exists but does not seem to affect it or to be affected by it, are drawn into a 
relationship where they make sense and can be faced: apparently opposed 
truths, neither of which could be denied or controverted, have been shown 
to be aspects of a single truth. We could not really say that they are seen as 
parts of a generalized truth about “human nature’; they are the truth about 
four stage personages whose experiences of human emotion and circumstances 
can, and to some extent do, reflect our own. 

Such, we might say, are the truths of art. We cannot generalize much 
about human nature, but we can say that what any man realizes about x is 
true of x. If he has made a mistake in identities, and is really talking about 
y or z, we shall find him out and put his truth where it belongs. If he is 
genuinely saying what he knows about x, defining it in the terms of his own 
experience, he is telling part of the truth about x. His definition may, as it 
were, cut a new face, so that we have a new experience of x to add to those, 
from other works and from our own encounters with it, which make up the final 
truth, show us the existence of, if we are lucky, the entire diamond. The 
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truth of any human experience—which is the only truth art can give us apart 
from a knowledge of the justice inherent in its own laws—is not often a simple 
line or a clear and straightforward matter of plain black and white but the sum 
of what people have variously thought, felt and discovered about it. We 
must give up music in despair and ask to have our ears tickled if we cannot 
accept the idea of truth in variety and the variety of truth, for these are what 
we really know about human life, and human life is the artist’s subject matter. 
It is here that Keats and Mr. Keller obtrude the notion of beautiful truths 
and their corollary ugly truths: it is, perhaps, rather difficult to see what they 
mean by beauty, a term pertaining to roses, moonlight, landscapes, startling 
feats of dexterity or skill and Miss Monroe. The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
defines beauty as: 
“Combination of qualities, as shape, proportion, colour, in human face or form, or 

in other objects, that delights the sight; combined qualities delighting the other senses, 
the moral sense or the intellect; ...exceptionally good specimen; ... the particular 
point that gives satisfaction”’. 


It is difficult, in terms of this definition, to think of a truth that is ugly, for 
such a truth would give neither sensual, moral nor intellectual delight. 
We therefore find it difficult to accept the idea of those “‘ugly truths” which 
are all the novelty left to us now that all—or nearly all—the “beautiful truths” 
have been explored. The truths of art, the individual visions of the reality 
of things in all their complex multiplicity, are not so easily labelled. Haydn 
and Mozart were accused of writing strident and ugly music which we find 
beautiful. Many compelling movements by Beethoven are beautiful only in the 
sense that we realize them to be right; they do what they have to do, and as 
far as we are capable of judging the result, they do it perfectly. By ‘‘ugly 
truths” we can only take Mr. Keller to mean those things which we find com- 
pelling rather than appealing. What has happened is that in learning to 
understand similar passages in the works of Mozart and Beethoven, we have 
learned to relate them to the generality of our experience; we know not only 
their force and compulsive power, but also their ramifications through our 
consciousness. We might almost say that their beauty is what we realize 
when we have grasped their truth. Grasped, that is, not only the fact that they 
are true but also assimilated the truth that they contain. 
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Doubtful and spurious Quartets and Quintets 
attributed to Haydn 


BY 


H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


WHILE preparing material for the Haydn article in volume five of Musik in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart (written in collaboration with Jens Peter Larsen), the writer discovered 
some new information concerning the doubtful quartets and quintets. Since it was not 
possible to include this rather lengthy and complicated material in the M.G.G. article, 
THE Music REviEw has kindly permitted us to publish the information here. 

It is not generally known that there are some fifty string quartets not found in the 
accepted list of eighty-three or, counting the “lost heir” discovered by Miss Marion 
Scott,? eighty-four which Haydn included in his final catalogue of 1805. Investigation 
of several eighteenth-century thematic catalogues, and of manuscript and printed sources 
in various European libraries, has now revealed the names for almost allofthem. Having 
eliminated the majority by means of this external evidence, it now remains to examine the 
few remaining; for it is just possible that among them are one or two genuine works. 
Obviously such a critical examination must take place elsewhere, but the fact remains 
that the real test of authenticity has not yet begun. What we hope to accomplish in this 
article is to clear the way for such a test. 

As far as the quintets are concerned, probably not a single one of those listed below is 
really genuine. Haydn wrote only one authentic string Quintet, an early work in G 
major which was circulated in manuscript as early as 1754. There is no evidence that 
he ever wrote another.* Our investigation, however, is limited to works which are scored 
for strings only; the customary eighteenth-century combination called for two violins, 
two violas and bass (violoncello). Incidentally, the “Sei Quintetti’’, Opus XXII, are not, 
strictly speaking, quintets but septets, the horn parts being considered ad libitum. 

Apart from string quartets, we have included only the curious ‘“‘Six Quartetto concer- 
tant’”’", Opus XXV, which set was mistakenly omitted from the M.G.G. article; they and 
a few related works discussed in this connection are flute quartets (one with harpsichord 
or harp), and do not properly belong in this article; but like Haydn, we felt that strict 
logic is not always a virtue. ‘- 

We have divided our material into two sections: those works published in sets, and 
those which have survived in single manuscript or printed copies. 


Abbreviations and References 

Breithopf Cat.: See Landon, pp. 608 f. 

DTO: Denkmdiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich. 

Dunwalt Cat.: An important thematic catalogue which, though it has been in the British Museum 
(Hirsch Collection) for years, seems to have been completely overlooked. Title: ‘‘Franz 
Commer | Catalogus |Musicalium | Godfridi Dun- | -walt |Canonici Collegiatae|Eccle- | siae B. Mariae 
V. ad Gradus|Coloniae”. The title is in an ornate baroque design with (left) figures and (right) 
animals, ‘‘Mondon, inv.’’ and executed by I. G. Merz; under the title is the date 1770. British 
Museum, Hirsch IV, 1081. 

Fuchs’ Cat.: Thematic catalogue of Haydn’s music, in several volumes, made by Alois Fuchs 
(1799-1853), one of the first autograph collectors and music bibliographers. Formerly Berlin 
State Library. 





1 Haydn: Quartet Opus 1, No. 1, newly edited after the original editions by Marion M. Scott, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1931. The work was later published by Karl Geiringer in 
“Nagels Musikarchiv’”’. 

* See Landon, The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn, London, 1955, pp. 176 ff. 
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Géttweig Cat.: See Landon, p. 609. 

Graz: Fiirstbischofliches Seckauer Ordinariat (Diézesanarchiv). The Admont collection was 
formerly in the Pfarrkirche at Bad Aussee. 

Hummel Cat.: A rare and important thematic catalogue by the publishers B. and J. J. Hummel of 
Amsterdam (and later Berlin). ‘‘Catalogue Thematique|ou|Commencement de touttes les] 
Oeuvres de Musique, |qui sont du propre fond de| J. J. & B. Hummel, | Publié|a la Commodité 
des Amateurs, |par ou ils pourrent voir, Si|les Pieces qu’on leur presente|pour Original, n’ont jf 
pas deja|eté imprimées.|NB. Le Supplement de ce Catalogue|Consistant en une feuille de| } 
Nouveautez, paroitra Chaque|Anne|A AMSTERDAM chez J. J. HUMMEL!Marchand & 
Imprimeur de Musique. | Prix f 3.—” [1768]. Supplements 1 (1769), 2 (1770) and 3 (1771). ; 
Photographs of these catalogues were kindly supplied by Miss Cari Johansson of the Stockholm 
Library. 

Johansson: Cari Johansson, French Music Publishers’ Catalogues of the Second Half of the Eight- 
eenth Century, Stockholm, 1955. 

Lambach Cat.: See Landon, p. 609. 

Landon: H. C. R. Landon, The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn, London, 1955. 

Larsen: J. P. Larsen, Drei Haydn Kataloge in Faksimile, Copenhagen, 1941. 

Prague: Ndrodnt Museum v Praze (National Museum, Prague, Music Division). 

Quartbuch: See Landon, pp. 609 f. 

Sarasin: MS. thematic catalogue; title: “Katalog der Luc. Sarasinschen Musik-Sammiung” 
Universitatsbibliothek Basel, sign. Handbibl. Kunst d.III.9. 

Sigmaringen Cat.: See Landon, p. 610. 

Stockholm: Kungl. Musikaliska Akhademiens. 

Rheda: Library of the Fiirst von Bentheim-Tecklenburg-Rheda, Province of Minden, Northern 
Germany. An extensive and important collection hitherto practically unknown. Professor 
Jan LaRue brought its contents to my attention. 


Ringinacher Cat.: See Landon, p. 798. 


I. Quartets and Quintets published in sets of six 














Haydn: Sei Quartetti (2 V., Va., B.), op. XI, Paris, Mad. Berault, c. 1770. Copy in 
Stockholm. Nos. 2 and 4 also in IV Sinfonie é Quartetti, Paris, Venier, 1771 (see Landon, 
p. 668). 

Probable author: Joseph Schmitt (or Schmid), a Cistercian monk at the Monastery of 
Eberbach in the Rheingau, who later became a successful Amsterdam publisher. Al- 
though copies of all six with Schmitt’s name have been found, two are also known under 
the name of Lolli (Antonio Lolli, c. 1730 or 1740-1802). No. 1: Schmitt—Ringmacher 
Cat. 1773; Vienna National Library, S.m.12346 (MS. parts). No. 2: Schmitt—Monastery 
of St. Peter, Salzburg (under “Giorgio Jacobi’, Schmitt’s adopted religious name); 
Géttweig Cat.; Quartbuch; Dunwalt Cat. 1770; Vienna National Library, S.m.12353 
(MS. parts, dated 1795); published as Schmitt by Hummel, op. V, no. 3 (announced ia 
the Breitkopf Cat. 1773), a copy of the print in British Museum. No. 3: Schmitt—Dun- 
walt Cat. 1770; Ringmacher Cat. 1773. Lolli—Breitkopf Cat. 1776/1777. No. 4: 
Schmitt—sources as in no. 2, except no MS. in Vienna National Library. No. 5: Schmitt— 
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Quartbuch; Breitkopf Cat. 1773; Vienna National Library, S.m.12350 (MS. parts, dated 
1795). No. 6: Schmitt—sources as in no. 3, also Vienna National Library, S.m.12347 
(MS. parts). Lolli—same source as no. 3. 


Opus XVIII 























Haydn: Sei Quartetti [2 V., Va., B.] . . . Dal Signore Giorgio Hayden, Maestro di 
Musica di S:M: il Re di Prussia (not ‘‘Russia’”’), op. XVIII, Paris, Bureau d’Abbonement 
Musical (announced in the Affiches on 7th February, 1774: Johansson, p. 35; also an- 
nounced in Breitkopf Cat. 1774). Copy in Cambridge University Library (from Marion 
Scott Coll.). 

Probable authors: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 by Frantisek Xaver DuSek (Franz Xaver Dussek, 
or Duschek, 1731-1799). Having located some sources under DuSek’s name, I sent the 
incipits of all six works to Dr. Alexander Buchner, Director of the Music Department of the 
National Museum (Narodni Museum v Praze) in Prague. Dr. Buchner was kind enough 
to check the themes against the extensive DuSek collection in the National Museum, and 
was able to find MS. sources for all five works. I am much indebted to him for his kind- 
ness. One work, no. 4, is by Anton Zimmermann (see Music REVIEW XVI/2 [May, 1955], 
p. 140). No. 1: DuSek—(a) ‘“‘Divertimento in C’’, sign. 141A (from Frydlant); MS. parts, 
Prague; (b) ‘“‘Divertimento concertanto”’, sign. XXII C 112 (from Count Pachta); MS. 
Parts, Prague; (c) ‘‘Divertimento’’, sign. VIII F 29 (HradiSté Chroust); MS. parts, Prague. 
No. 2: DuSek—(a) “Quadro”, sign. XXII C 106 (from Count Pachta), MS. parts dated 
1761, Prague; (b) Ringmacher Cat. 1773. No. 3: DuSek—(a) ‘Quadro’, sign. XXII 
C 102 (from Count Pachta), MS. parts dated 1765, Prague; (b) Breitkopf Cat. 1771; (c) 
Ringmacher Cat. 1773. No. 4: Zimmermann—(a) printed parts, op. III/4, Paris (apparently 
printed by Bureau d’Abbonement Musical, c. 1771: no copy could be located, but see 
Johansson, Facs. 19): announced in the Breitkopf Caf. 1776/1777; (b) MS. parts, entitled 
“Cassatio’’, Kremsmiinster Monastery, cat. H 120, 30 (tempo: Andante). No.5: DuSek— 
(a) “Quatro”, sign. XXII C 100 (from Count Pachta), MS. parts dated 1764, Prague; 
(b) ‘‘Divertimento’’, sign. VIII F 30 (HradiSté Chroust); MS. parts, Prague; (c) MS. parts, 
Monastery of Lambach. No. 6: DuSek—(a) ‘‘Divertimento’’, sign. XIII D 374; MS. 
parts, Prague; (b) ‘‘Divertimento’’, sign. 146A (from Frijdlant); MS. parts, Prague; 
(c) ‘“Divertimento a quadro’’, sign. XXII C 108 (from Count Pachta); MS. parts, Prague. 


Opus XXI 
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Haydn: Sei Quartetti Per due Violini Alto é Violoncello, op. X XI, Paris, Mad. Berault, 
c. 1775. Copy in Library of Congress. Reprinted by Durieu, Paris (copy in Cambridge 
University Library from Marion Scott Coll.). 

Probable author: Romanus Hoffstetter—Printed parts of all six works in the same 
order, Hummel (announced in the Breitkopf Cat. of 1772). Pater Hoffstetter was a 
Benedictine monk at the former Monastery in Amorbach, Germany. Gerber (Neues 
historisch-biograthisches Lexicon, Leipzig, 1812-14) reports that Hoffstetter lost his 
hearing towards the end of his life, and died about the year 1785. 


Opus XXII 
Allegro moderato 















Haydn: Sei Quintetti (sc. Septetti, 2 horns, 2 V., 2 Ve., B.], op. XXII, Paris, De la 
Chevardiére (engraved by Mad. Oger), plate no. 265. First announced in the A ffiches on 
7th December, 1775 (Johansson, p. 80). Copy in Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
Reprinted from the original plates by Le Duc after 1785. Copy of Le Duc reprint in the 
collection of the late H. J. Laufer, London. 


Probable author: Joseph Schmitt (see op. XI) was probably the composer of the whole 
set, though I have only been able to locate copies of nos. I, 2, 4 and 5 under his name. 
The notoriously unreliable (though very interesting) Sigmaringen Cat. of 1766 gives 
Jomelli as the composer of No. 1: the style of the work, however, points strongly to Schmitt 
and not Jomelli. No. 1: Schmitt—Breitkopf Cat. 1774 (“Concertino”). Jomelli— 
Sigmaringen Cat. 1766 (‘“Synfonia in B”). No. 2: Schmitt—(a) Breitkopf Cat. 1768; 
(6) Breitkopf Cat. 1773; (c) printed parts, op. I, no. 3, Hummel (listed in the Hummel 
Cat. of 1768): see Landon, p. 808 (no. 48). No. 4: Schmitt—same sources as no. 2; in 
Hummel’s print, this work is no. 5. No. 5: Schmitt—Quartbuch. 


Allegro moderato 


























Haydn: Six Quartetto concertant Per Flauto, Violino, Alto, Violonchello [sic] et le sixieme 
avec Cimbalo 6 Harpa, op. XXV, Paris, Mlle. Girard (Ecrit par Ribiére), c. 1775. Copy 
in Library of Congress. ; 

Probable author: Joseph Alois Schmittbauer (1718-1809). Concerning the whole 
problem of this curious opus and the discovery that Schmittbauer was the real composer, 
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see C. S. Smith, ‘‘Haydn’s Chamber Music and the Flute—Part II’, Musical Quarterly 
XIX/4 (October, 1933), pp. 441 ff.: (a) printed parts, Gétz, Mannheim (op. I); (b) no. 6 
originally appeared as the first of four Quartets for flute, violin, cello and harpsichord, 
published as op. I by Hummel. While on the subject of flute Quartets, the D major work 
listed by Smith, op. cit., p. 441, n. 44 (in Larsen as VI, 10) turns out to be by Leopold 
Hof(f)mann (? 1738-1793); it is no. 2 of six flute Quartets listed in the Breitkopf Catalogue 
of 1767. An early (c. 1769?) MS. copy under Hofmann’s name is in Kremsmiinster 
Monastery, cat. H 22, 126. 

Haydn’s Verzeichnis of 1805 also includes two flute Quartets, as nos. 18 and 19 of the 
“Divertimenti auf Verschiedene Instrumenten Theils 5. 6. 7. 8. und Neunstimmig”’. 
Whereas all the other entries give the number of parts (‘a Sei’, ‘‘a Cinque’’, efc.), and most 
also include the tempi, these two do not. Larsen (Die Haydn-Uberlieferung, Copenhagen, 
1939, Pp. 276) is inclined to doubt both of them (with good reason, as we shall see); he 
points out that these are the only divertimenti not found in Haydn’s own Entwurf-Kataiog, 
and that the first, in D (no. 18), is attributed to Vanhal in the Quartbuch. In fact, both 
are undoubtedly flute Quartets by Johann Baptist Vanhal (or Wanhal), a highly talented 
and fruitful contemporary who was born in Bohemia in 1739, settled in Vienna, and died 
there four years after Haydn in 1813. Numerous works by Vanhal have been wrongly 
ascribed to Haydn, including a dozen symphonies and several string Quartets (see below, 
D-4, E-2, G—1, A-2, B{flat]-5). In the Library of the Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin (Schwerin, now in the DDR), the second of the two Quartets, in G major (no. 19 
in the Haydn-Verzeichnis) is preserved in old MS. parts under Vanhal’s name, as a Quartet 
for flute, violin, viola and basso (violoncello). Larsen (loc. cit., p. 276) offers the very 
plausible explanation that “‘Elssler probably took [these two] themes from some other 
thematic catalogue’. Apart from the particular interest of these two flute Quartets in 
connection with Haydn’s doubtful and spurious quartets, their presence in the Haydn- 
Verzeichnis shakes the foundations of Haydn research; for if Elssler could include two 
spurious works, might he not have put in more? Even the late entries in the Entwurf- 
Katalog which Haydn himself made are not above suspicion, for the newly discovered 
Missa ‘‘Rorate coeli desuper’”’ has been found to exist in old MS. sources under the name 
of Haydn’s teacher, the Domkapellmeister of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Georg Reutter the 
younger (1708-1772). (The facts will be included in the preface to the forthcoming score, 
to be published by the Haydn-Mozart Press, London [Universal Edition], but the basic 
problem requires a separate article, which we hope to be able to write in the future.) 


Opus XXVIII 
Allegro gratioso[!] 43, Y 








Haydn: Six Quatuors, Pour deux Violons, une Quinte, et une Basse, op. XXVIII, 
Paris, Bailleux, c. 1778 (Bailleux Cat. of that date; Johansson, p. 16). Copies in Library 
of Congress and Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 

Probable author: the name Klopp has been found for four of the works; probably he 
composed all six. Nos. 1, 2 and 4—Klopp in Quartbuch. Nos. 1 and 2—Klopp in MS. 
parts, Melk Abbey. No. 2—Klopp in MS. parts, Schlag] Monastery. The first movement 
of No. 5 is the finale of No. 2 in the Klopp version. 
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II. Single String Quartets 


In order to save numerous musical examples, the reader is referred to Larsen’s Drei 
Haydn Kataloge, Appendix, Section IX (‘‘Streichquartette’’). Following this list, we shall 
proceed to string Quartets not included in Larsen. Since the publication of my article, 
“Haydn and Authenticity: Some New Facts” (Music Review XVI/2 [May, 1955]), a 
considerable amount of new data has been unearthed, and it is therefore hoped that the 
reader will excuse the few cases of duplication. 


Work (Larsen number) 
IX, C-1. 


IX, C-2. 


IX, C-3. 


IX, D-1. 


IX, D-z2. 


IX, D-3. 
IX, D-4. 


IX, Es—1 [E flat}. 


IX, Es-2. 
[bar 2, rst note, 
should read a flat] 


IX, Es-3. 


IX, Es—4. 


IX, Es-5. 
IX, E-1. 


IX, E-2. 





Composer 

Haydn: Ringmacher Cat. 1773; Breitkopf Cat. 1782/1784. No other 
composer has been found, nor has a copy of the work been located to 
date. 

Haydn: Fuchs’s Cat. 

Probably author: Anton Kammel (1740-c. 1788): Dunwalt Cat. 1770; 
Hummel, op. IV, no. 1 (announced in Hummel Supplement 1771 and 
Breitkopf Cat. 1771). 

Haydn: Brussels, Royal Cons. 

Probable author: Kirmayr (Kyrmeyer): Breitkopf Cat. 1767; Ringmacher 
Cat. 1773. 

Haydn: as sextet with two horns in Géttweig Cat. 1763; in Géttweig also 
as quartet; Schwerin; Gesellscliaft der Musikfreunde; Lambach Abbey; 
Sigmaringen Cat. 1766; University Library, Basel; Schwarzenberg 
Archives, Cesky Krumlow (CSR). 

Probable author: J. G. Albrechtsberger (1736-1809): MS. parts (quartet 
version), Melk Abbey. Mr. T. D. Thomas, who is compiling a complete 
catalogue of Michael Haydn’s works, informs me that there are various 
internal factors which point to Michael rather than J. Haydn. 
Albrechtsberger was befriended by both Haydns, and played cello 
in the first performances of J. Haydn’s early quartets in Weinzierl 
Castle. There seems little doubt that the work is by Albrechtsberger, 
especially since he was organist at Melk from 1760 to 1766, and 
presumably these parts can thus be regarded as authentic. New edition 
(as J. Haydn): Schott 4174. 

Haydn: Géttweig Cat., “Pastorello’’, dated 1758 (sic). The work is 
presumably lost. 

Haydn: Quartbuch. The work is presumably lost. 

Haydn: Quartbuch. 

Probable author: Johann Baptist Vanhal (or Wanhal) (1739-1813). The 
work is a sextet for two horns and strings: Sigmaringen Cat. 1766, 
Dunwalt Cat. 1770. 

Haydn: an authentic work which was originally part of op. I. 

Haydn: Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde; Géttweig Cat.; Breitkopf Cat. 
1768; Sarasin Cat., Basel; Sigmaringen Cat. 1766; 2 copies in Genoa 
Biblioteca di Liceo Musicale; Dunwalt Cat. 1770. No sources under 
other composers known. 

Haydn: Quartbuch; Breitkopf Cat. 1767; Rome, S. Caecilia Lib.; Venice 
Conserv.; Bologna Conserv.; Ringmacher Cat. 1773. No sources 
under other composers known. 

Haydn: MS. parts, Zittau; Vienna National Library. 

Probable author: Guglielmo Kyffner: Genoa Biblioteca di Liceo Musicale; 
Library of Congress (no. 6 of six quartets by Kyffner) ; Quartbuch. 

[See op. XI/2.] ‘ 

Haydn: MS. parts, Géttweig Abbey (written before 1769). No sources 
under other composers known. New edition: Barenreiter-Verlag 
(Hortus Musicus 98, ed. E. F. Schmid). 

Haydn: Fuchs’s Cat. 

Probable author: Vanhal (cf. D-4): (a) printed ‘parts, no. 6 of “Six Qua- 
tuors”, Hummel, Amsterdam, pl. 393 (copy in British Museum); 
(6) printed parts, no. 6 of op. 24, Paris, Le Menu & Boyer; (c) MS. parts, 
Vienna National Library, S.m.12484. 
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Work (Larsen number) Composer 
; , IX, F-1. Haydn: an authentic Divertimento for 2 oboes, 2 bassoons and 2 horns. 
3 Drei See Landon, p. 1809. 
> shall IX, F-2. Part of a Symphony by Ignaz Holzbauer (or Schubert ?): see Landon, 
rticle, p. 816 (no. 97). 
5]), & 1X, F-3. Haydn: a late copy in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 
at the Probable author: Romanus Hoffstet[tjer (cf. op. XXI)—Breitkopf Cat. 
. 1767. 
IX, F-4. The second movement of Haydn’s Symphony no. 71 in B flat. 
IX, G-1. Haydn: Fuchs’s Cat. 
other Probable author: Vanhal (cf. D-4)—sources as in E-2: Hummel, no. 1; 
ited to op. 24, no. 2; Vienna National Library, S.m.12481. 
IX, A-1. [See op. XI/4.] 
1770; IX, A-2. Haydn: Fuchs’s Cat. 
7tand , Probable author: Vanhal (cf. D-4)—sources as in E~2: Hummel, no. 5; 
op. 24, no. 3; no MS. copy in Vienna National Library. 
IX, B-1 [B flat.] Haydn: Kremsmiinster Abbey; Monastery of Stams. Cf. op. XVIII/3. 
macher I have not yet been able to compare the DuSek, which exists only in 
Prague, with this work. 
sig also IX, B-2. Haydn: MS. parts, Gymnasialbibliothek Zittau, dated 1777. 
Abbey; Probable author: Johann Michael Haydn (cf. D-1): see Perger’s Cat. 
enberg (DTO Band 29), no. 123. 
\ IX, B-3. Haydn: a late copy in the Geseilschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. 
juartet Correct author: Gaetano Pugnani (1731-1798). See Zschinsky-Troxler, 
mplete Gaetano Pugnani, Berlin, 1939, p. 80, in which three MSS., one probably 
various autograph (in the Parma Library), and four printed editions are listed. 
taydn. Pugnani also in Sigmaringen Cat. 1766, Stams Monastery, Dunwalt Cat. 
d cello 1770, etc. 
einzierl IX, B-4. Haydn: a late copy in the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna; Sig- 
a, maringen Cat. 1766. 
©, an Probable author: Gewey—Ringmacher Cat. 1773. 
edition 
IX, B-5. Haydn: Fuchs’s Cat. 
; Probable author: ? Vanhal—sources as in E-2: Hummel, no. 3; op. 24, 
vork is } no. 4; no MS. in Vienna National Library. Carlos d’Ordofiez (1734- 
1786)—MS. parts, Vienna National Library, S.m.12171. 
The following six quartets are missing in Larsen: 
. The 
. 1766, 
Marsche- Andante 
5 
pf Cat. 
Genoa 
; under 
Venice 
sources 
} 
usicale; 
2. Haydn: ‘‘Divertimento in C’’, MS. parts from the Monastery of Admont 
— (now Graz). A work in the style of Haydn’s op. I; no sources under 
Ver ag other composers known. 
2. Haydn: MS. parts from the Monastery of Admont (now Graz). No 
sources under other composers known. 
ix Qua- . 3. Haydn: MS. parts from the Monastery of Admont (now Graz). 
iseum); Correct author: J. C. Bach—see Music REVIEW XVI1/2 (May, 1955), p. 140. 
. parts, 4. Haydn: MS. parts, Zittau. A musical joke for 3 violins and cello, tuned 


in scordatura, in which only the open strings are used. 
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Probable author: Benjamin Franklin (1706—1790), the American statesman. 
T. D. Thomas found ancnymous copies of this and another, similar 
work in Géttweig Abbey. The second piece is known to be by Franklin 
and was written in Paris about 1778: a facsimile of old MS. parts was 
published by the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. 
This second work, also for 3 violins and cello in scordatura, is obviously 
the companion piece to the first. 


5. Haydn: Géttweig Cat., where it is listed as ‘‘Cassatio|a 2 Violinis| Viola| 
Basso| P. Leandri|1762’’. The work is presumably lost. 

6. Haydn: MS. parts, Library of Congress. “Quattro ex g.. . Dell 
Signore Heyden: . . .’’ various owners, efc., the original one apparently 


being “‘Inservit Joi Adams|Pértner p[ro] t{empore}] Ludirector|Ober 
Elsbach|1778’’. This three movement work, ending with a minuet, 
does not seem to be known under any other name, though the style 
would point rather to a Mannheim composer. Ober-Elsbach (Oberels- 
bach) is a small town in Lower Franconia, a few miles north of Bad 
Neustadt. 


III. Single String Quintets 
(2 violins, 2 violas, basso [violoncello] unless otherwise noted) 


Work (Larsen number) Composer 
III, C-8. Haydn: MS. parts, Zittau: ‘‘Cassatio’”’, cat. 110; Sarasin Cat., Basel. 
Probable author: ? Kirmayer in Breitkopf Cat. 1768, Kirmeyer in Rheda 
(cat. 915). This composer is undoubtedly the same as that listed under 
Quartets, C-3. In Brussels, Hoffmann (probably Leopold, cf. note 
under op. XXYV). 
III, C-1o. Haydn: Breitkopf Cat. 1768. 
Probable author: Franz Aumon (1728-1797). The work is also found 
under Gassmann’s name. See Music REvIEw XVI1/2, p. 139. 


III, A-3. Haydn: Géttweig Cat.: “Divertimento ... P. Leandri|1762”. No 
copy has been located. 
III, A—4. Haydn: Breitkopf Cat. 1768; Sigmaringen Cat. 1766. 


Probable author: Franz Aumon (see Music REVIEW XVI/2, p. 139). 


The following six quintets are missing in Larsen: 


Allegro qptetiese 





























— 


Haydn: Op. 88, André, Offenbach, and many MS. sources. 
Correct author: Johann Michael Haydn, written at Salzburg on 17 Feb., 
1773. See Perger’s Cat., no. 108, in DTO, Band 29). 


2. Haydn: MS. parts, Monastery of Seitenstetten. Scoring: 2 violins, viola, 
cello, bass. No sources under other composers known. 
3. Haydn: Sigmaringen Cat. 1766 as ‘‘Notturno”’. 


Probable author: ? Georg Christoph Wagenseil (1715-1777)—Brussels 
Royal Cons. Library 7946 as “Concerto”. Ignaz Holzbauer (1711- 
1783)—(a) Breitkopf Cat. 1766, as no. 3 of six symphonies; the scoring 





* Mr. T. D. Thomas informs me that Aumon is probably the composer of the Requiem in E flat 
which E. F. Schmid published under Joseph Haydn’s name before World War II. 
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here is for 2 violins, 2 bassoons and bass; (b) Géttweig Cat. as ‘‘Partitta| 
a 2 Violinis|2 Violis| Basso| P. Leandri| 1764”, transposed into D major; 
(c) MS. parts, Melk Abbey (scoring as in Géttweig). 


4 Haydn: Sigmaringen Cat. 1766 (“Parthia”). The work is presumably 
lost. 
5. Haydn: Gédttweig Cat.: ‘‘Cassatio Polonaise|a 2 Violinis| Viola| Basso| 


Violonzello conc: [left:] Plater] Leandri|71764’’. 
Probable author: Franz Aumon (cf. Quintets, C-10): Lambach Cat. 1768 
(“‘Cassatio in G’’); the old MS. parts are still extant. 


6. Haydn: MS. parts, Bologna Cons., efc. 
Probable author: Franz Aumon (see Music REVIEW XVI/2, p. 139). 
Note: 

Most of the facts in this article were made available some months ago to A. van 
Hoboken for inclusion in the Haydn Catalogue. As this issue went to press, the Hoboken 
Catalogue appeared, but it was no longer possible to include any information from it. 
Since several new sources have emerged since I sent the facts to Mr. van Hoboken (e.g. 
the Prague sources for Op. XVIII; see also string Quartets D-1, no. 4, and Quintet no. 3, 
etc.), and since, on the other hand, the Hoboken Catalogue includes several works missing 
from this article, the reader is requested to make the necessary cross-references himself. 





The New in Review 


BY 


HANS KELLER 


SCHONBERG—II: Tue Last Worx 


ScHott have published Schénberg’s last and very fragmentary work, the ‘Modern 
Psalms’ (Moderne Psalmen), whose completion was prevented by his death. It is an 
expensive facsimile edition in three volumes, and buyers will be few. The publishers 
certainly won’t make any money on it, and they are to be respectfully congratulated upon 
being conscious of artistic duty. Some of their American colleagues might take heed. 
The Kol Nidre (1938) and the second chamber Symphony (completed 1940), for instance, 
both masterpieces of supreme importance, are still unprinted, though the former has been 
acquired by Bomart Music Publications and the latter by Schirmer. 

Introduced and edited by Rudolf Kolisch, Schéfberg’s brother-in-law and exponent- 
in-chief, the three volumes contain, respectively, (1) selected, technically characteristic 
sketches for the (unfinished) music of the first psalm—the only one which Schénberg had 
partly composed—as well as the (German) text of the fifteen-and-a-bit existing psalms 
(drafts), both in facsimile, together with a printed version of the texts for easier reading; 
(2) the short score of the first psalm in facsimile; and (3) the score of this incomplete ae 
edited by Kolisch, in print. 

Unfortunately Kolisch does not seem to have been aware of Schénberg’s letter to Oskar 
Adler of 3rd March-23rd April, 1951, the relevant final section of which runs thus:! 

heute ist der 23. April und ich gebe gie Hoffnung auf diescn Brief je zu vollenden. So werde 
ich dir vielleicht bald eine Sammlung,* die ich nenne: 

“‘Psalmen, Gebete und andere Gesprache mit und iiber Gott” 
senden und bin sicher du wirst mich verstehen. Also: viele innigste Griisse, 


Se Dein Arnold Schoenberg 


* [Schénberg’s footnote:] ich will noch vieles daran verbessern. Bis jetzt sind es 12—aber 
ich habe Material fiir 50 oder mehr: die religidsen Probleme unserer Zeitgenossen: 





1 See ‘‘Unpublished Schoenberg Letters: Early, Middle and Late’’, annotated and translated 
by the present writer, Music Survey, iv/3, June, 1952. 
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The main passage is in ink, the footnote scribbled in pencil, showing Schénberg’s failing 
eye-sight very strongly. It is thus impossible to make out whether the final punctuation 
is a colon after which he had intended to add something, or whether he did not get his full 
stop in the right place and tried again. Here is the translation: 


Today is the 23rd of April and I give up all hope of ever completing this letter. So I may soon 
send you a collection* which I call 

‘Psalms, Prayers, and other Colloquies with and about God”’ 
and I am certain you will understand me. Well then, many most affectionate greetings from 


the bottom of my heart, 
Your Arnold Schoenberg 


* (Schénberg’s footnote :} I still want to touch upa great deal of it. So far there are twelve, but 
I have material for fifty or more: the religious problems of our contemporaries: [Regarding 
this colon, see our remarks above. ]} 


Schénberg’s more extended title, of which this letter to Adler appears to be the only 
extant evidence, is far apter than the shorter ‘‘Modern Psalms”’ (his own too), for the simple 
reason that some of his texts cannot by any stretch of the term be described as psalms, 
even though each contains the word in its heading (‘‘A Psalm’, ‘‘A Modern Psalm”, 
“‘Another Modern Psalm’’, ‘‘Modern Psalm No. . . .”, “‘Psalm No. . . .”). The septua- 
gint translators used the words yaAuds and yYaAyoi in order to render the Hebrew word 
for an accompanied song. Now, while the biblical psalms do range from thanksgiving, 
prayer and praise, over prophecy to instruction and history, Schénberg’s own range is 
so wide that, despite the unifying basic idea of the quest for God (which really roots in 
Moses und Aron, if not indeed in earlier works), he lands himself in exegesis, historical 
criticism and philosophical writing, with the result that Kolisch’s introductory assertion, 
‘‘a number of texts of religious character and intended for choral pieces’’, is repeatedly 
reduced to utter absurdity. Take this little sentence from ‘‘Modern Psalm No. 9”: 


And when, in reply to Pilatus’ questions whether he had called himself the son of God and King 
of the Jews, he gave an answer which is hardly unambiguous in contemporary usage—‘‘Thou 
sayest”’ (probably wrongly translated)—one cannot suppress the thought that as King of the 
Jews and son of God, he wanted to liberate his people from the brutal Romans who were devoid 
of understanding and who, in league with ‘‘the buyers and sellers in the temple’’,? were only 
concerned with cheap guarantees for their power. 


A fine ‘‘choral piece’’ this would have made! I particularly like to imagine the passage 
where the solo speaking voice (Sprechstimme) declaims, ‘Thou sayest!’’, and the mixed 
four-part chorus, Greek for the moment, sings, polyphonically, ‘‘Probably wrongly trans- 
lated’. Mind you, this excerpt is only a snippet out of an extended discourse which, 
with characteristic originality, enquires into the reasons why Jesus was never part of 
Jewish history, and suggests that the Romans and/or their Jewish agents (‘‘political 
gangsters”) may have prevented or destroyed the work of the historians, with far-reaching 
consequences: if Jesus had taken his natural place in Jewish history, ‘‘the split [between 
Judaism and Christianity] need never have taken place’’. 

It is this utterly natural originality, this unforced, logically flowing imagination, so 
well known to those of us who really know Schénberg’s music, which makes the reading 
of these drafts worth while, even though some of them are in far too scrappy a condition 
Lo be fit for consumption by the uninitiated—the outsider who will read and criticize them in 





* Schénberg writes, in inverted commas, ‘“‘Haschern im Tempel’’, which I refuse to translate 
because it doesn’t mean anything and must be a misquotation which Kolisch should have done 
something about in the first place—one of the many signs of his thoughtless and slipshod editing. 
In his preface he says that he has corrected obvious slips in the score (inserting at least one mistake 
of his own), but so far as the editing of the textual drafts are concerned, he hasn’t over-strained 
himself, though no possible harm could have been done by corrections, since those who prefer 
the letter to the spirit could always have read the facsimiles instead. .The sentence following 
the above quotation, for instance, contains a wrong plural (here italicized), so that you may 
have to read it twice before you understand it: ‘“‘Die Geschaftspolitik der Hascher, die im Namen 
der Religion ihren eigenen Vorteil zu finden wussten, hatien die Nation entwiirdigt’’. There could 
not be a more obvious slip, nor one more easily amendable. 
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isolation rather than understand them in the context, and as unfinished coda, of Schén- 
berg’s life-long religious search. The young Schénberg tended to keep his religion a true 
secret—not something which should not be told, but something which cannot be told 
without being misunderstood—and it is this problem of the genuine secret, of secret 
science if you like, of esotericism and occultism in the unadulterated sense of the words, 
that was subsequently dramatized with such elemental force and spiritual intensity in 
Moses und Aron. Owing to this ‘‘secretiveness’’, a totally wrong picture of Schénberg 
the spiritual man has emerged in the minds even of Schénberg experts, though the young 
Schénberg’s music should have left no doubt about his view of the world beyond. I am 
trying my best to correct this picture in my extended reflections on Moses und Aron;* 
meanwhile, an episode from Schénberg’s teens springs to mind which Adler recounted to 
me a few years before his death. Schénberg and he were walking in the Leopoldstadt, 
Vienna’s 2nd district and Jewish quarter (the former ghetto), where both of them were at 
home. They were in the middle of a complex discussion of, I think, some aesthetic prob- 
lem, when they passed a synagogue. Without feeling the need for any verbal bridge 
passage, Schénberg suddenly said, “‘Ich muss da jetzt hineingehen, Kaddisch sagen” (I 
must go in here now and pray ‘“‘Kaddish’’*), and vanished without a further word. Adler, 
who probably knew more about him than anybody else—‘‘I am certain you will under- 
stand me”’, Schénberg still writes him at the other end of his life—was flabbergasted: 
whatever he may have known about Schénberg’s theism or deism, he had certainly never 
suspected any allegiance to the ritual of Judaism or any other particular faith. It seems 
to me that Schénberg’s behaviour on this occasion shows his early secret-consciousness, 
and at the same time his honesty: in other respects, he was hardly the man to make a 
mystery out of his convictions, beliefs, and his reasons for them. 

The typical originality of the psalms, whose quality varies in inverse proportion to their 
sketchiness, is indeed apparent from the moment “‘go’’: the very idea of writing ‘“‘modern 
psalms”’ is as unexpected as, post festum, it is natural. The Book of Psalms extends from 
Moses to Malachi, over a thousand years of Jewish history, and nothing seems more 
organic for a thinking and believing Jewish musician than to continue it and bring it 
literally up to date. There is no doubt about the fact that Schénberg felt his work to be 
such a continuation. For one thing, he had just (2nd July, 1950) completed his six-part 
a cappella setting, sung and spoken, of the original Hebrew version of the 130th Psalm 
(De profundis, op. 50B), dedicating it to the State of Israel in order ‘‘to express his admira- 
tion for the people and the cultural achievements”’ of that country; for another, the fac- 
simile of the text of his first psalm, which bears the date of 29th September, 1950,5 shows 
a significant correction: Schénberg had first written, ‘‘Rer 151. Psalm” (The 151st Psalm), 
and then changed it into ‘‘A Psalm”’ (in English: the only trace of the language in the work, 
except for a date or two). The ‘‘151.’’, moreover, seems in its turn a correction of ‘‘131.’’! 
In other words, Schénberg appears at first to have spontaneously continued where he 
himself had left off, i.e. after the 130th Psalm; subsequently, remembering that De 
profundis wasn’t the last Psalm, that the Book of Psalms consisted of 150 Psalms, he 
continued where the psalter left off (‘““The 151st Psalm’’), and finally he altogether re- 
nounced the literal implication which, he no doubt reflected, would have made him into a 
self-appointed psalmist contributor to the Bible. This little instance immediately 
shows how invaluable the facsimile edition is to the critic. 

Of the greatest importance, however, is of course the music for this first psalm, so far 
as it exists. The scoring is for speaker, mixed four-part chorus and orchestra, and the 





3 See The Score, autumn, 1957. 


* A portion of the daily ritual with special significance for orphan mourners. Wellesz (Arnold 
Schénberg, Leipzig-Vienna-Ziirich, 1921) says that Schénberg lost his father at the age of eight; 
Stuckenschmidt (Arnold Schénberg, Ziirich, 1951) makes if fifteen. Unfortunately, I was not 
struck by this discrepancy before Adler, who would have known, died. At the time of writing, 
I am still trying to establish the correct date. 


5 The sixteenth, incomplete text, really an aphorism as it stands, is dated 3rd July, 1951. 
Schénberg died ten days later. 
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dodecaphoneys will like the row for the wrong reasons. Confined to semitones, whole 
tones, minor and major thirds, it is symmetrical in that the consequent is the transposed 
reversion of the antecedent. In three further transpositions, moreover, the antecedent’s 
inversion consists of the consequent’s notes and is its retrograde inversion, the same rela- 
tion obtaining between the inverted consequent and the straight antecedent. For further 
details of the row’s self-limitations (the only thing that won’t surprise those who are 
familiar with Schénberg’s twelve-tone technique), Kolisch’s preface, which in this respect 
is largely excellent, can profitably be consulted; the practical upshot is that only two 
different six-note groups are used. As for the musical upshot, which concerns us above 
and after all, the dramatic sublimity of this highly contrapuntal adagio makes it, even 
in its unfinished state, a supreme genius’ and great master’s last musical word par 
excellence; even a reading of the score overwhelms. Last year, the psalm was performed 
in Cologne under Nino Sanzogno, and I gather it left an extremely powerful impression 
upon all present. We herewith add it to the scandalous list of recognized contemporary 
masterpieces, including some of Schénberg’s own, that have not yet received a single 
performance in this country, while people like Stockhausen are offered a platform, as if 
we didn’t produce enough rubbish for several Third Programmes ourselves. 

In Rufer’s book,* which incidentally talks about “‘a series of ten psalms’’, ‘‘nine’”’ of 
them “‘completed”’ in text,’ the first psalm is described as op. 50C, but Kolisch gives no 
opus number. Somebody ought to make up his mind; if, as is to be assumed, Schénberg 
was responsible for the opus number, it ought to be retained despite the fact that his 
death prevented him from completing the piece. It is a logical numbering, anyway, 
op. 50B being De profundis, and op. 50A (1949) Dreimal tausend Jahre, a setting for mixed 
a catpella chorus of a psalmlike poem by Dagobert C. Runes. However, the Prussian 
Academy of the Arts has commissioned Rufer to prepare a Schénberg ‘‘Kéchel’’, so maybe 


the end of the confusion is in sight. 





Operas by Egk, Klebe and Fortner 


BY 


EVERETT HELM 


In the short space of one month, four new operas saw the light of day in Western Germany 
and German-speaking Switzerland: Werner Egk’s The Examiner in Schwetzingen; 
Giselher Klebe’s The Robbers in Diisseldorf; Arnold Schénberg’s Moses and Aaron in 
Ziirich; and Wolfgang Fortner’s Blood Wedding in Cologne. There has probably not been 
such a batch of important premiéres since the 1920s, when one publisher (Universal 
Edition) brought out nineteen new operas in a single year. The question whether or not 
the present activity heralds a renaissance of the opera in Europe remains to be answered. 
One thing is certain: this form continues to exercise a strong fascination on modern 
composers and is anything but moribund. 

Egk’s Der Revisor (The Examiner) was performed in connection with the Schwetzingen 
Festival. This annual event, founded after the second World War, has grown from mo- 
dest beginnings to one of the most important German festivals. It takes place in the 





* Die Komposition mit zwolf Ténen, Berlin, 1952; Composition with twelve notes related only 
to one another (trans. Humphrey Searle), London, 1954. 

? Evidently, Rufer only knew about the first group, which does consist of ten, and whose texts 
were drafted by 9th February, 1951, even though the second group was begun as early as 23rd 
March. And although Music Survey published the above-quoted letter in June, 1952, the English 
edition of Rufer’s book, which was published two years later, still dispenses the identical wrong 


information. 
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idyllic surroundings of the town of Schwetzingen, situated between Mannheim and Heidel- 
berg, which is famous today chiefly for its superior asparagus, but which in former days 
was the summer residence of the Palatine Electors. One of these, Prince Carl Theodor, 
erected the present castle, which was completed in 1753. He was astaunch and enlightened 
patron of music and under his aegis the celebrated Mannheim orchestra flourished. Mozart 
played in Schwetzingen as a child prodigy, and in 1777 he spent several months in Mann- 
heim, fascinated and stimulated by the splendid orchestra which had a certain influence 
on his style. 

Naturally enough, the repertoire of music performed at the Schwetzingen Festivals 
centres around the mid and late eighteenth century. Four ‘‘serenade’’ concerts feature 
the seldom-heard compositions of the ‘“Mannheim’’ school—the three Stamitzes, Canna- 
bich e¢ al. Mozart and his contemporaries are standard fare; The Marriage of Figaro 
was performed this year. In recent festivals, however, an increasing amount of modern 
music has been heard; this year’s programme included works by Hindemith, Barték and 
Prokofiev. The Palatine Chamber Orchestra played the ‘‘serenade’”’ concerts; the sym- 
phony orchestras of Radio Stuttgart and Radio Frankfurt were heard under Hans Miiller— 
Kray and Otto Matzerath respectively; an evening of ballet was provided by the solo 
ensemble of the Bavarian State Opera, with choreography by Alan Carter; the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra gave a concert conducted by Karl Miinchinger; and two plays 
contributed variety to the programme. 

Several years ago the South German Radio (Stuttgart) assumed financial and artistic 
responsibility for the Schwetzingen Festival, and it is largely due to the perspicacity of 
the radio’s programme director, Dr. Peter Kehm, that the festival has risen in quality and 
interest. This year a new policy—that of commissioning a contemporary chamber opera 
—was inaugurated, and the choice of composer fell on Werner Egk. It should be added 
that one of the glories of Schwetzingen Castle is its rococo theatre—one of the few remai- 
ning in Germany and ideal for opera on a smaller scale. 

For his subject matter Egk has taken Gogol’s comedy and cut it down to workable 
size. He has altered very little but reduced somewhat the number of characters and 
eliminated much of the secondary action. The result proved to be an excellent libretto 
that preserved the scurrilous humour of the original. Briefly recounted, the story con- 
cerns the arrival in a small town of provincial Czarist Russia of a young ‘“‘city slicker’ 
from Petersburg, who has gone through all his money and is lodged in a miserable room 
in the poorest inn. The local ‘‘big wigs’ have been informed that an imperial inspector 
will shortly visit their town incognito to ferret out any irregularities. They are 
all in mortal terror that their sins of omission and commission will be discovered and 
jump to the conclusion that the young man is the dreaded examiner. They court his 
favours with bribes and flattery, and the town commander invites the young man, who is 
delighted with the unexpected turn of events, to live at his house. After making love 
alternately to the commander’s wife and daughter and finally announcing his intention 
to marry the daughter, he commandeers the best ‘‘coach and four’’ to make a quick visit 
to a rich uncle nearby, in order to obtain his blessing. No sooner is he on his way than 
word is received that the real examiner has arrived. General confusion. 

In setting this text, one of the masterpieces of modern comedy, Egk has taken full 
advantage of all the gags and grotesque situations. The piece ‘‘comes off’’ very well 
indeed, and provides a sardonically amusing spectacle. The score contains nothing new 
in the technical sense. It is based squarely on tonality, with a liberal sprinkling of dis- 
sonance for colour effects. The melodic invention is not great, and the rhythmic patterns 
are traditional ones. One is aware, however, that Egk is a master of theatrical technique 
and that he knows precisely what will be effective in the theatre. The score is written 
with a knowing hand; the orchestration is remarkable for its imagination and brilliance. 
The vocal writing is expert and not inordinately difficult; the balance between voices and 
the small orchestra is carefully maintained. 

The Examiner is a ‘number opera”, in which ensembles play a leading part (there is 
no chorus). The eminently satisfactory formal construction is based on the extended 
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ensemble numbers, which serve to ‘‘anchor’’ the work, so to speak. These alternate with 
passages in quick parlando recitative that have the function of secco-recitative but are 
rhythmically conceived. In two scenes Egk makes use of Russian folksong, which he 
“distorts” very cleverly; in another he introduces French chansons in a most effective 
way. 
A large share of the credit for the success of The Examiner is due to Giinther Rennert, 
whose mise-en-scéne was superb. The timing of the action and gestures and the rhythm 
of the stage movements were in the best Rennert tradition; the boundary between 
comedy and horseplay was never transgressed. The singers, all from the Wiirttemberg 
State Opera in Stuttgart, gave an excellent account of themselves and proved that, under 
such guidance as Rennert’s, they could also act. Special honours go to Fritz Ollendorf 
as the town commander, Hetty Pliimacher as his wife, Friederike Sailer as his daughter 
and Gerhard Stolze as the young man from Petersburg. The composer conducted with 
spirit and authority. 

Giselher Klebe’s opera The Robbers (premiére: German Opera on the Rhine, Diisseldorf, 
on 3rd June) stands at the other pole of contemporary musical creation. It is a strictly 
serial work, representing what is probably the first application of “‘pointillistic’’ technique 
to the opera. It is inordinately difficult for singers and orchestra alike, and the composer 
has made no concessions whatsoever to the performers. It is probably the most difficult 
opera ever to have been staged—far more difficult than Moses and Aaron, which Schénberg 
himself considered impossible to perform. 

Klebe has based his opera on Schiller’s play which was first produced in Mannheim in 
1782. Schiller wrote it when he was twenty years old, and it has never had great success 
on the stage; it was conceived, as a matter of fact, as a drama to be read, not staged. 
In its original form it is somewhat loosely constructed and couched in highly romantic 
language—a typical example of Sturm und Drang. To set all, or even most of it would 
have been manifestly impossible; the resulting opera would have lasted some 12 hours, 
guessing roughly. Klebe has therefore cut the original piay to workable proportions, 
eliminating much of the secondary action and some of the characters. He has, however, 
retained Schiller’s original text in his ‘“‘streamlined’”’ version. 

On the surface of things, this procedure may seem logical. In actual fact, however, 
it creates a stylistic inconsistency which is disturbing. For Schiller’s language, which 
remains the same before or after the play has been cut, is expansive in itself, having been 
conceived in the broad framework of the original play. It resists being compressed in 
this way. The music, moreover—particularly that which is based on “pointillistic” 
technique—contradicts the implied spaciousness of the text. 

In the programme issued in connection with the first performance, Klebe writes: 
“The question why I chose to arrange Schiller’s Rauber as an opera libretto has often 
been put to me. Every time I feel somewhat embarrassed, for however natural the ques- 
tion may seem to those who ask it, they seem equally unsatisfied with my answer—namely, 
that I love passionately this story and this text’. One feels that Klebe has loved not 
wisely but too well in this instance. The Robbers of Schiller belongs to a too different 
world from today’s. Klebe would dispute this and possibly prove, dialectically, that he 
is fully in tune with the work and its mental and aesthetic climate. The fact (or rather 
the opinion) remains, that his score testifies to the contrary. 

The Robbers tells the story of the young student Karl, who, through the evil machina- 
tions of his brother Franz, is disowned by his father for alleged excesses of which he is not 
guilty. Forswearing his love for Amalie, who remaiys true to him to the end, Karl agrees 
to be the captain of a group of students turned robbers and flees with them to the forest 
of Bohemia. As a hunted criminal he returns with the robber band to his former house. 
There he finds his father imprisoned by his brother Franz and learns of the latter’s treach- 
ery. As the robbers break into the castle, Franz, who is now entirely mad, hangs himself. 
Karl makes a last attempt to break loose from his life of crime, as Amalie declares anew her 
love for him, but the weight of the past is too strong. He strangles Amalie and gives 
himself up to the law. 
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In the score, two main stylistic directions may be noted. One stems from Schénberg 
and Alban Berg and might be called ‘“‘expressionist’’. The other is clearly traceable to 
Webern and is relatively “abstract”. Not without a certain logic, the latter vein pre- 
dominates principally in those scenes dominated by the cold, calculating Franz, whereas 
Karl receives the expressionistic treatment. In spite of this theoretical justification, 
however, the two styles do not mix satisfactorily. It is interesting to note, and perhaps 
not irrelevant for Klebe’s future development, that the preponderance of ‘‘pointillist’’ 
writing is at the beginning of the opera. In the fourth act, it has nearly disappeared. 
And the fourth act is far and away the best—everyone, including the composer, agrees 
on this point. Assuming that Klebe began composition with act I and proceeded system- 
atically to act IV, this would indicate that he too feels, consciously or not, that “‘pointil- 
lism” is not the stuff that operas can be made of—at least not operas like Die Rauber. 

The score is inordinately difficult. The singers are required to hold their own against 
the orchestra in an atonal structure that provides little relief from dissonance. The 
vocal lines themselves are skillfully written, to the extent that they make frequent use 
of the melodic interval of the fourth. The vertical relationships, however, present 
most difficult problems, particularly in the ensemble numbers. The quartet of act III 
(no. 15 of the score) is perhaps the most uncompromising of them all, demanding 
practically perfect pitch from the singers. The voices are generally doubled in the 
orchestra by some instrument, but they still have to contend against the rest of the 
orchestra’s independent material. In the Diisseldorf performance a piano was also used 
back-stage to double the voices and to sound the notes of their entrances. 

The melodic and harmonic problems with which the singers had to struggle would have 
been more easily overcome if the rhythmic structure had been less complicated. Here 
it seems that Klebe made things unnecessarily difficult and helped to ‘‘dig his own grave’’. 
In the first place, the rhythmic complexities are often too great to be adequately per- 
ceived by the listener; instead they produce a result bordering on confusion. In the second 
place they deflect the singers’ concentration from the task of getting hold of the right 
notes. Difficult melodic patterns without problematical rhythms can be mastered; 
complicated rhythms without difficult melodic and harmonic problems can also be 
mastered. But both at one time—that is asking a great deal indeed. 

Klebe’s subdivisions of the beats in passages which move in regular metre is often so 
tricky as to be ineffective. Much more disastrous for the performance, however, are 
those passages in which the metre changes constantly. In an allegro con brio (J = 132) 
passage, for instance, successive bars of , 2 : : 2 as : : are called for (robbers’ 
chorus, act III, bars 80-89). Small wonder that the ensemble was poor! The metrical 
changes seem wilful in Klebe’s score and hence are doubly difficult. (It might be remarked 
here that even Schénberg’s “‘unperformable’’ Moses and Aaron makes relatively sparing 
use of metrical changes, particularly at quick #empi.) One way of stating the matter is 
that Klebe’s rhythmic procedures are much more instrumental than vocal. Even in an 
orchestral work they would require great concentration and expertise on the part of the 
players. When required of singers as well, they approach the impossible. The use of 
two twelve-tone rows as the basis of the entire work undoubtedly contributes to the formal 
unity. Fortunately one is not conscious of their presence as such. From the sheerly 
technical standpoint, indeed, the score is admirably wrought (if somewhat over-wrought) 
and testifies to Klebe’s innate and undisputed talent. If it doesn’t “‘come off’’ it is 
because of his various miscalculations. It is, after all, his first opera and he will doubtless 
have learned much from it. 

The performance left much to be desired; it was, at best, an approximation to the 
written score, for reasons given above. The singers rehearsed their parts for months, 
and a number threw in the sponge and had to be replaced before the premiére finally came 
about. One of the most severe casualties occurred only ten days before the first per- 
formance, and Wilhelm Walter Dicks of the Berlin Komische Oper took over the taxing 
tole of Franz at this short notice. He was the hero of the evening for managing to get 
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through the role with reasonable accuracy. The fact that he sang parts of the fourth 
act during the first went practically unnoticed except by the conductor. Helmut Fehn 
as the old father, Walter Beissner as Karl, Elisabeth Schwarzenberg as Amalie, Herold 
Kraus as Hermann and the supporting cast gave of their best with varying degrees of 
success. The choral singing was ragged. 

The martyr of the evening was the conductor, the gifted young Berliner Reinhard 
Peters. For this Herculean task he was given only six orchestral rehearsals; twenty 
would seem to be an absolute minimum. It was due to his skill and energy that the 
performance held together as well as it did. 

Wolfgang Fortner’s Blood Wedding had its world premiére on 8th June in the three- 
weeks-old Cologne Opera House. Originally scheduled for an earlier date, immediately 
following the official opening of the new house with Oberon, it had to be postponed when 
the conductor, Giinter Wand, was taken ill. 

Lorca’s play, on which the opera is based, is one of the masterpieces of the modern 
stage—a remarkable combination of dramatic and lyrical elements, of realism and alle- 
gory, of folklore and stylization. It offers many opportunities and contains also many 
pitfalls for the composer ; the poetical prose in which it is written is anything but a ‘‘vehicle 
for music’’ in the sense of many opera librettos; it is thoroughly complete in itself and 
requires much imagination as well as restraint from the composer. 

To Fortner’s credit it must be said that he took advantage of the possibilities and 
avoided the pitfalls presented by the text. His music employs a great variety of expressive 
and technical devices and is as non-schematic and uninhibited as the play itself. It does 
not attempt, fortunately, to bring in “‘local colour’ at any cost but succeeds in capturing 
the atmosphere which is typically Spanish in its setting but universal in its implications. 

In the choruses of the wedding celebration and elsewhere, Fortner makes effective 
use of Andalusian folksong ; the dance episodes are less convincing and somewhat “‘dragged 
in by the heels’. For the rest, Fortner employs a harmonic palette that includes tonality, 
bitonality, polytonality and atonality. The music is alternately direct—almost express- 
ionistic—and abstract, corresponding to the realistic and allegorical passages of the text. 
In the opening, in which the mother refers allegorically to the knife, and again in the 
closing scene, Fortner employs serial technique most effectively, as he does in other 
passages as well, for instance in the canon accompanying the appearance of the beggar- 
woman, symbolizing death, in the sixth scene. 

The frequent changes in harmonic idiom are anything but disturbing. Quite the 
contrary, they translate faithfully the changing events and moods on-stage. The entire 
score, like Lorca’s play, is bathed in a poetical lyricism that avoids every kind of pathos 
or sentimentality. The vocal writing, sometimes quite difficult, is nevertheless expert 
and effective, thoroughly singable throughout. Sung passages alternate, often in rapid 
succession, with spoken lines. In some scenes the music stops entirely, interrupted by 
short passages in dialogue. 

This is not strictly a ‘“‘number opera’”’; the closest approximation to a ‘“‘number”’ is 
the touching lullaby in the second scene, although the wedding choruses have something 
of a closed-form character. Formal continuity is achieved by free application of rondo 
and variation principles: previously-heard material returns but is freshly-formulated to 
reflect the new dramatic situation. The seven scenes that constitute the two acts are 
bridged by short orchestral interludes that not only provide effective transitions but are 
musically significant in themselves as well. These and certain other passages recall 
distantly Berg’s Wozzeck. - 

The most gripping scene, both dramatically and musically, remains the one in the 
forest (scene VI), in which the tragic dénouement, towards which the story has been steering 
inevitably, is reached. This scene was composed, as a matter of fact, before the rest of 
the opera and was first performed in concert form in the Frankfurt Week for New Music 
in 1953. It is infinitely more effective as stage music and presents a curious instance of 
concert music finding its ultimate resting place in the opera. More often it is the other 
way around. 
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The final scene, in which the now-concluded events are rehearsed in retrospect, 
presents distinct difficulties for the composer; in its very nature it is more effective as 
spoken drama. Nevertheless it is an organic part of the drama and cannot be omitted. 
It is the least ‘‘operatic’’ part of the whole work, and even Fortner’s sensitive and imagi- 
native setting could not alter this fact. 

The performance was of high calibre. Natalie Hinsch-Grédahl sang and acted 
splendidly in the difficult role of the mother. Anny Schlemm and Wilhelm Otto were 
excellent as the bride and bridegroom, and Ernst Grathwohl was an impressive Leonardo. 
The stage sets by Walter Gondolf were simple and appropriate; Erich Boremann’s mise- 
en-scéne succeeded in combining the realistic and allegorical qualities of the work con- 
vincingly. Much credit is due to Giinter Wand, who conducted with sensitivity, preserv- 
ing the flow and moulding the musical form into an integrated whole. 





XXXIst ISCM Festival at Ziirich 


31st May—6th June 


A YEAR ago in these pages I joylessly reported the passing of the ISCM upon a long and 
incurable illness, unmitigated by euthanasia. No resurrection has meanwhile taken 
place; on the other hand, my observation that ‘‘the ISCM has not yet begun to be alive 
to its death” is no longer quite topical. There were auspicious signs—a discussion even, 
in which I declined to participate because I felt it both futile and indecent to gloat over a 
corpse—which tended to indicate that the ghost had begun to wonder about his raison 
@étre. 

Last year, the few good pieces were conservative, this year mostly twelve-tone. Moses 
und Aron, the greatest opera of our time, possibly since Mozart, would have been performed 
without the Society; and Matyas Seiber’s Concert Piece for violin with piano accom- 
paniment, which was the only other (though of course far slighter) spotless masterpiece, 
has likewise been performed, published, and recognized without it. Roman Haubenstock 
Ramati’s Recitative and Aria for harpsichord and orchestra, a fascinating texture and 
partly primitive rhythmic structure, had been commissioned by the Siidwestfunk, Baden- 
Baden, printed by Israeli Music Publications (Study Score no. 21), and safely sponsored 
by the holy ghost of neo-Webernism, while Hans Werner Henze’s inventive if uneven 
Five Neapolitan Songs for middle voice and chamber orchestra are on the way to publica- 
tion and certainly don’t need the ISCM to help them along, the composer apparently 
being the only profoundly musical talent amongst young German composers anyway. 
Thus it was the Japanese contributions alone, Yoritsuné Matsudaira’s Figures sonores pour 
orchestre, which was ISCM news. Unfortunately I could only hear it in rehearsal, without 
percussion, but in any case it was quite clear that here was a superbly written, eminently 
and incorruptibly aural piece of sharply intentioned music. What could not possibly be 
clear to western ears was the structure, which must seem to us eventlessly static and 
repetitive. I’m sure it isn’t really: we just don’t understand this way of composing, and 
those who pretend they do probably don’t understand any way. So why confront Mr. 
Matsudaira, who may well be an outstanding composer, with the insult of a non-compre- 
hending musicians’ audience? He looked depressed. 

Dear Mr. President,* Just let us know in fifty words what it is all about—the money 
and time spent, the pain inflicted, the sheer unmusicality and snobbery of most of the 
proceedings, the rest consisting of tautological promotion. 

Yours faithlessly, 


Hans KELLER. 





* Heinrich Strobel. 
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Opera 


CARMEN AT COVENT GARDEN 


c. Kubelik: 3rd May 


THE 308th performance at the Royal Opera House of Carmen, the first of the season, was 
better than what I heard of the 307th before I switched off the wireless. Ironically 
enough, this was largely due to the indisposition of Muriel Smith—one of those highly 
gifted negro singers whom our musical civilization tries to knock into unmusical shape, a 
nowise bloodless procedure which aims at bloodlessness.* Carmen was therefore sung 
at very short notice by Miss Barbara Howitt who, though gua voice she may not be ideal, 
brought unusual verve to her task, perhaps because it had not yet been rehearsed out of 
her. Despite her at times insistently flat top notes, she evinced a natural musicality of 
high calibre, and her acting was so good that it even woke the critics. In fact, musicality 
and acting went together under the firm and eminently rhythmic leadership of the former; 
and her optional percussion part in the Seguidilla, performed, first, by her thumbs and 
middle fingers behind her back, then, sitting, by her feet which, finally, indulged in 
a virtuoso display of tempo giusto strings of semiquavers, was immeasurably more to 
the balleto-musical point than the professional dancers’ unintentionally polyrhythmic 
exhibition at the beginning of act II (Covent Garden Opera Ballet under the direction 
of Harold Turner, with Wish Mary Hunt as Ballet Mistress). But Miss Howitt’s 
co-ordination between acting and music was at times even subtler and more spontaneous 
than that. Before the Quintet, she had the misfortune to all but lose her right 
ear-ring—the very worst of luck in view of the fact that José was virtually round the 
corner with his off-stage G minor song (which, in the event, proved more off pitch than 
ever). At first she tried to fasten it again. Her endeavours overlapped with the opening 
of the Quintet and threatened to be unsuccessful. Now, within a second, Miss Howitt 
changed her mind and, incorporating the mishap in the structural and textural build-up 
of the ensemble as she had already assimilated it in the action, flung the ring into a corner 
with an angry gesture, at just the right musico-dramatic moment. For the rest, her cha- 
racterization of Carmen is not yet complete, but if she devotes as much attention to the 
Odvaros of acts III and IV as she naturally does to the pws of acts I and II, her interpre- 
tation may come to fulfil the intensest artistic requirements. 

Jon Vickers, a Canadian, invested his portrayal of José with an unusual heroic 
quality and considerable vocal strength, thus overshadowing, in the ears of the voice- 
starved, Miss Howitt’s finer achievement. With Elsie Morison in the role of Micaela, the 
performance would indeed have had the makings of an interpretation, if Kubelik had not 
again shown himself pretty widely (and mysteriously) disinclined to hold his tempi, 
manage his temporal transitions, and curb his tendency to replace character and structure 
by sprightliness and speed which, at the same time, did not exclude intermittent inorganic 
immovability. Rushing and dragging are in fact two sides of the same coin which, it 
has to be admitted, Kubelik may yet lose before some future Carmen: already, there was 
perhaps some unobtrusive improvement. H. K. 





* See also my observations on this problem in Film Music: ‘‘Carmen 4 la Hollywood”, this 
journal, May, 1955, particularly p. 155 (Interpretation and Performance). 
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THE ROAD FROM TROY TO COVENT GARDEN 


Wuart is Troy to us, or we to Troy? A good deal, to judge from the crowds who were 
thronging to the Garden this summer, to look and listen for five hours, on and off, and 
leave, in unmistakably distinguished numbers, on a note of high enthusiasm. Yet a 
more studied answer to the question may be a useful approach to the multilateral appeal 
of The Trojans today. 

At underground level, literally and otherwise, there has been an historical Troy, 
whose evolution, as illuminated by historians and anthropologists, is a general social 
concern, with Homer as prime literary source: the proud, invaded and suffering city, 
fathered by its king, guided and misguided by its priests and gods and rival gods. A land 
of hope and glory, but also of evilomens. Add to this the modern poet-patriot’s version. 
Under the early Empire, Virgil, preceded in the epic field by Naevius and Ennius, absorbed 
and re-set the Iliad and Odyssey as a Roman saga, with Lucan’s grandiose and somewhat 
horrific Pharsalia as a pronounced derivation in a later age of tendentious, colourful 
documentary. So in the Aeneid an undermined Troy, celebrating the end of a long war 
in false security, emerges as the ejectment-point for the divine Aeneas’ embarkation for a 
future Rome; a storm driving him first to the African city whose name spelt a mysterious 
dread to Romans long after the time of Hannibal (over a quarter of a millennium, as 
Lucan testified). Inexorably, in a balance of supernatural influences, the horrible doom 
meted out to Laocoon, the doubting priest of the inferior Neptune, and the disregard of 
the ill-starred Cassandra’s angry warnings, secure the fatal penetration and triumph of the 
“lucky’”’ wooden horse, and the consequent urge for the Leader to found a new city (for 
Lebensraum abroad ?). Inexorably, too, a fervid and far-seeing patriotism drives Aeneas 
to break all his pledges to Queen Dido. He leaves her, uncomprehending and misunder- 
stood, sad in himself and haunted by her dying curses, but confident that another Troy 
shall rise, the eternal city of the future. 

Tempting epic, indeed, for an imaginative composer, moving in the trail of Gluck and 
French music-drama; blending declamatory and lyrical styles in clear-cut stages of 
varying tensity, while not being altogether impervious to the successful grandiose 
spectacles of Meyerbeer and Spontini, delivered to the new and inartistic public. How 
much more tempting to a composer for whom a dramatic situation and orchestral expres- 
sion had been so intimately linked, from Cellini to Faust, stage or no stage. It became 
clear that another Troy should mount the stage, with Carthage; that tragédie lyrique 
could be deepened with the roles of the almost vocal clarinet, of distant bands and a versa- 
tile chorus, besides vivid speech-song. Encouraged by the Princess Wittgenstein during 
the Berlioz Festival at Weimar in 1856, Berlioz wrestled feverishly with text and setting 
for two years, till a new Aeneid was written. 

He lived to see only the Trojans without Troy. The organization of public taste 
favoured Gounod and Wagner (once), but never the most dramatic composer of the day. 
The Trojans thus appeared in its fullness, in rare performances, after Wagner had gained 
his hold; in Britain (adequately staged) in June, 1957, in English (Dent), with slight 
omissions. London audiences, long used to contemplating enormous myths, dramatised 
on an often symphonic scale in prolonged and possibly serial evenings, could not but 
respond to the universal Aeneid theme, to which they could bring deep, scarred experiences 
of invasion, foreboding, or vindictive threats, but also of a dedicated patriotism. Yet 
now, as earlier, recollection of Wagner’s riveting structures, investing declamation with 
Teverberating clue-theme and arioso with symphonic coda, has made it harder to accept 
Berlioz’ loose assembly of unrelated, hit-or-miss recreations of Virgil, in five acts and 
over ten extended scenes. Could these possibly make a genuine whole, without constant 
cyclic devices ? 

It is a measure of the quality of the summer production (Rafael Kubelik and John 
Gielgud) that suspension of such disbeliefs was ready and thorough enough to leave a 
strong intimation of a master-work, greater than its hits and its misses. It has now been 
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demonstrated that the Aeneid contains a burden of dramatic experience, sustaining which 
enhances our awareness of and resistance to the stresses of men and cities, when Berlioz 
calls the tune, and it is played with a sense of purpose as well as an affecting rhetoric. At 
last this vast and eminently romantic monument of human struggle has been established 
as a firm block in the Camino Real of the nineteen-fifties. 

Mention of singers must be selective, brief and frankly subjective. As the dominant 
and embittered sage of falling Troy, Amy Shuard’s Cassandra distilled a rich passion and 
fearful despair with an excessive vibrato and weak diction. The varying and plastic 
textures of Blanche Thebom’s Dido, in cantabile and recitative, still left her dramatic 
appeal quite negligible. Here was no tragic figure. Jon Vickers’ Aeneas proved power- 
ful and sonorous (in a somewhat old-fashioned singer’s-English style), but his closing 
scene with Dido lacked a sense of conflict. Joan Carlyle gave a Cherubino touch to 
Ascanius, in keeping at least with his Cupid role. David Kelly justified the introduction 
of Narbal into Dido’s court. Paradoxically, the off-narrative songs of Iopas and Hylas, 
poet and sailor (Richard Verreau and Dermot Troy), provided some of the most haunting 
moments of the evening. The vibrato of Joseph Rouleau’s Hector qualified some fine sing- 
ing. The attack and blend of the chorus shed honours on Douglas Robinson’s training. 
Kubelik brought out the temperament of Berlioz’ finest score, as well as many incidental 
beauties—the clarinets were memorable here—and theco-timing of the decreasingly distant 
bands was stirring. Perhaps a firmer shape could have been imparted to the last two 
acts, which were apt to sag. (Impressions of the premiére on 6th June were checked with 
the reception of the broadcast on 2oth June. But diction had improved by July 11th.) 

A few stray notes by the way may briefly be tabulated, the music being fresh to most 
observers today. The entry of Cassandra (E flat figure, dismissing, not softening from, 
the G major chorus) makes a striking preparation for her sustained lamentations. B and 
E major establish Choroebus’ tender regard firmly enough to return after impromptu 
and disintegrating horrific declamation (trombones efc.). This is a perpetual structural 
issue, here guided by a recurring, repetitious figure (‘‘Quitte nous’’) to an assured close of 
ironic passion. Meanwhile F may be filed as a clue to deceptive security. In the citadel 
scene, the ominous hymn of praise, the exultant dance and Andromache’s silent entry 
(ending in F sharp minor) are a convincing series. The inadequacy of Aeneas’ bloodcurdling 
recital in A major is thus baffling, though the visible moment of sheer dumb horror after 
it (1957) was infectious. The pathetic crowd-comment (F sharp minor, Berlioz’ obituary 
key) throws into relief the B flat glamour of bringing in the magical horse, twice inter- 
rupted by Cassandra’s protests but establishing that key for Troy’s belief in itself (leaving 
G for Queen Victoria Dido). Jejune in repetition, the Troy Imperial March is a thrilling 
setting for the fearful introduction of the monster. In act II the spirit of Hector finds 
its true music, and B flat takes care of the final rally v. Fifth Column, but the cheerful 
recurrent song of the vestal self-martyrs does not ring true. 

After these horrors, Queen Dido’s palace invites gaiety and flowing majesty. The 
Queen’s mysterious restlessness proves more stimulating, with a fresh rally to war (B) to 
come. Act IV has the richest content on the surface: the eloquent analysis of Aeneas’ 
motives (Anna and Narbal), Iopas’ lyric, the crucial ‘“‘Tout conspire’ quintet, the falsely 
enchanting septet in F, the equally deceptive and not too good love-duet (hence 6/8 
again ?); with the not so symphonic “‘Royal Hunt’’ as semantic epilogue or, as Berlioz 
planned, prologue to this midsummer conjugal adjustment. I do not understand yet the 
Aeneas of act V, determined to stay—to weep on Dido’s knees. Nor, again, were my ears 
stretched fully by the last two scenes. I cannot help4magining that vulgar shrew, Briinn- 
hilde von Wotan, offering hints on how to die in glorious clue-theme, coda style. I 


fear that the March is no match for ‘“Walhalla”. Its ten-bar mystique palls. 
A. E. F. D. 
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OPERA AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Munich: Prinzregententheater. 


29th May—Wozzeck. 30th May—Fidelio. 

Vienna: State Opera. 
2nd June—Walkiire. 3rd June—Ariadne auf Naxos. 
4th June—Rosenkavalier. 5th June—Oéello. 

Ziirich. 


8th and roth June—Moses und Aron. 


Covent Garden. 
29th June—The Trojans. 


Glyndebourne. 
2nd and 31st July—Falstaff. 4th July—Zauberfléte. 
5th July—Schauspieldirektor and Ariadne auf Naxos. 
6th July—Z#aliana in Algeri. 


THE performances listed above may, I think, be taken as a fair guide to the present 
state of health of professional Opera in Western Europe. If the greatest artistic achieve- 
ments were Wozzeck and Fidelio in Munich, Walkiive and Otello in Vienna and Falstaff 
at Glyndebourne, great credit is also due to the Ziirich Opera and to Covent Garden 
for their initiative and enterprise in staging two of the most difficult operas in the world: 
Schénberg’s Moses und Aron and Berlioz’ Les Troyens. 

Each and every opera has to create its own illusion of reality, and the depth of the 
illusion is the only true measure of success. By this criterion, of course, most productions 
fail to achieve any artistic significance, whatever else they may offer to interested parties 
by way of compensation; and so far as one can judge on two performances, and bearing 
in mind other productions of former years, the most virile operatic tradition currently 
to be found in Western Europe seems to be centred in Professor Rudolf Hartmann’s 
organization in Munich. Wozzeck under Fricsay, Fidelio under Zallinger and O#ello under 
Karajan all fully re-created their own proper and appropriate environments, so that for 
the duration of each performance one utterly believed in and was completely overwhelmed 
by the creative achievement of the composer. Walkiire (Karajan) and Falstaff (Gui) 
just failed to reach a comparable standard owing to the inadequacy of Edelmann as 
Wotan, of Antonio Boyer as Ford and an occasional lapse from absolute precision on the 
part of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in the latter. But the standard in Vienna 
was sadly lowered by a poor Ariadne (BGhm) and a dreadful Rosenkavalier (Hollreiser), 
just as Glyndebourne’s reputation suffered from an inept Zauberfléte (Sacher). The 
Strauss performances just mentioned suffered from bad casting and slovenly ensemble 
and were generally of a class which one hopes not to see, but often does, at Covent Garden; 
while Zauberfléte never came to life for one basic reason alone—that Paul Sacher through- 
out the evening never set the proper tempo. By taking the whole score at a funereal 
pace he irretrievably dissipated Mozart’s keen sense of contrast and supreme gift of 
theatrical insight, with the result that the piece became an almost unrelieved bore. 
Beecham established the proper tempo for Zauberfléte in Berlin some twenty years ago 
and his recording still stands as a model for to-day’s interpreters. 

The Covent Garden production of The Trojans, of which Alan Dickinson writes on 
another page, was a remarkable undertaking which succeeded at times in recreating the 
atmosphere that Berlioz had always in his mind’s eye. When the work is revived, as 
it must be, the ““Royal Hunt and Storm” must be played before the love scene for Dido 
and Aeneas. At the risk of labouring the obvious—and my excuse must be that Gielgud’s 
production entirely missed the point—the incident of the tree being struck by lightning 
is an evil omen for the ensuing love scene, and even Covent Garden cannot be allowed 
to throw in omens as if they were mere inconsequential postscripts! Inconsequential, 
too, is certainly the word. The tableau which distracted our attention from Berlioz’ 
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“‘Hunt and Storm”’ music was a miserable and aimless charade with a pasteboard tree 
let gently down on a rope at the critical moment. This is not the way lightning works, 
though at least it did not appear to strike upwards from the ground as, for example, in 
Rigoletto not so very long ago. But no doubt these amateurish theatricals helped to 
prevent at least some of the audience from realizing that Berlioz’ showpiece was not 
being very incisively played. 

Schénberg’s Moses und Avon, on which Hans Keller will write in our next issue, must 
be experienced to be believed. If the principal effect of the Ziirich production was to 
underline the work’s appalling difficulties, it also succeeded in showing us the framework 
of a masterpiece clearly enough to banish all doubts. Helmut Melchert’s magnificent 
portrayal of Aron was the outstanding feature of the performance, with Hans Herbert 
Fiedler’s Moses only slightly less impressive in that his characterization was less consistent. 
Hans Rosbaud was unable to obtain entirely accurate playing from the orchestra, while 
many of the chorus looked and sounded as if they had no real understanding of what 
they were about. Indeed it is very likely that they hadn’t! Nevertheless this was a 
most moving experience, especially at the second hearing. The innate production 
difficulties were enhanced by the limitations of the tiny theatre, so that, for example, 
the burning bush had to be imagined and the construction of the golden calf would barely 
have satisfied an intelligent two-year-old. Moses und Aron must be restaged and soon, 
under more auspicious circumstances and in a theatre with greater resources, if only to 
present the enigma of its third act to our vast, inquisitive and questing opera public. 
The music is, it seems to me, complete in two acts—for what could possibly follow ?— 
but the overall balance of the libretto is achieved only in the third act to which there 
exists no music. 

To revert to Glyndebourne: of the productions I saw (i.e. excluding Ory and Entfiihrung) 
only Falstaff maintained the standard of the house. At its best it scintillated and seldom 
flagged for more than an instant from excellent professional standards, with Geraint 
Evans outstanding in the title role. Zauberfldéte carried no magic for the reason just 
given, Schauspieldirektor and Ariadne both suffered from the indisposition of Rita Streich— 
though the latter was remarkable for a highly-charged composer beautifully done by 
Elisabeth Séderstr6m; and Italiana—dare I say it?—is hardly worth putting on the 
stage. The acoustic properties of the theatre have been notably brightened; next year 
let us have a comparable improvement in the orchestral playing. G. N.S. 





Book Reviews 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 


A year ago, I reviewed the second German edition of Ferruccio Busoni’s Collected 
Writings (see The Chesterian, Summer 1956, vol. XX XI, no. 187). My review closed with 
the hope that some enterprising British publisher would bring out Miss Rosamond Ley’s 
translation of the book. That hope has now been realized. In these days of ‘‘up-to-the- 
minute” book-production, when so much of it is tasteless and of poor quality (surely 
because to be ‘‘up-to-the-minute” one must do everything at the last minute), it is a very 
real pleasure to find Rockliff making some effort to realize the nature of this book of 
Busoni and to present it with becoming sobriety. The cover is of biblical black with 
discreet gilt lettering; and the dust-cover, which reproduces in black-and-white the frontis- 
piece (a fine photograph of Busoni in his library, bending philosophic head over some 
massive tome) is immediately appealing. The paper is unfortunately not good, but the 
type is of comfortable reading-size. 
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Rather than review this new volume only, I propose to deal with the three different 
editions of Busoni’s essays (English,1 German,? and Italian*) which are now in print. 
Though the German and English editions cover much the same ground, there are different 
omissions and additions in each book; and the Italian edition, though purporting to be 
only a selection of Busoni’s essays, nevertheless includes some important material omitted 
from both the other editions. These differences thus form a commentary on the different 
approaches of three nations to a musician who always preferred to be a guter Europder 
rather than merely a nationalist. In this way, the form of my present essay, expressed in 
musical terms, will be rather like that of a three-part round; and the complementary 
omissions and additions in the different versions of the book will fulfil the function of the 
early contrapuntist’s favourite device of “‘hocket’’. As Dallapiccola is one of the trans- 
lators of the Italian edition, I shall also mention his other recent translation of Busoni’s 
Letters to his Wife. In this way, my three-part round will be with “‘ground bass’’—some- 
thing like Sumer is icumen in. And for Busoni perhaps summer is at last coming in, 
for he certainly seems to be gaining more recognition today than ever before, in spite of 
the old persisting misunderstandings. 

Evidently Rockliff’s policy, like that of ali publishers today, has necessarily been 
economy: the English edition has 84 pages less than the German edition, and while the 
English edition contains 3 essays not included in the German edition, the German has 14 
not found in the English. It is a pity that the English version jettisons some articles of 
general interest: one on Chopin, for instance, and another on Sibelius. The wonder is 
that translator and publisher have so successfully lightened their literary cargo, while 
retaining so much that is essential and fine. 

What has gone is mainly of particular interest for German readers: for instance, the 
highly diverting imaginary conversation in Limbo between the shades of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Spohr, Gade and others, entitled ‘From the Classical Walpurgisnacht’’. 
This kind of omission is regrettable but understandable. Perhaps the most serious 
omission from the English edition is Busoni’s essay on the orchestral concerts of new music 
which he gave in Berlin between 1902 and 1909. Though their milieu (or rather arena!) 
was the German capital, it would have been good to remind British music-lovers that, 
when their concert promoters were doing nothing for such indigenous genius as Delius and 
Elgar, Busoni was conducting first performances of their work in Germany (and, inci- 
dentally, hiring the Berlin Beethoven-Saal and employing the Berlin Philharmonic at his 
own expense). 

Another omission in the Rockliff publication is that of Busoni’s “‘Sketch for a Textbook 
on Melody”’, found posthumously among his papers.and first published in the second 
German edition of 1956. This, though it consists only of fragmentary chapter-headings, 
indicates Busoni’s conviction that a new, exalted, enriched form of melody should be the 
flower of music’s next development; a conviction, which, it is true, bears no relationship 
to music in this mid-century, but which would surely be a most desirable development, as 
melody, of all the aspects of the art, is the one which has been most neglected in this age. 

On the other hand, the recent German edition of Busoni’s essays omits some material 
to be found in the new English edition, and these /acunae are also pertinent to the question 
of nationality. One of the bétes noires of the German music world has long been Franz 
Liszt. Even in Britain, he is hardly regarded as an immaculate saint of music, in spite 
of his abbé’s cassock. But we do have a Liszt Society. Perhaps the labours of this 
Society in themselves go far to account for the fact that 25 pages more are devoted to 
Liszt in the English edition than in the German. And twenty-five extremely valuable 





1 The Essence of Music and other Papers by Ferruccio Busoni, translated from the German by 
Rosamond Ley. Pp. viii + 204. (Rockliff.) 1957. 21s. 

2? Wesen und Einheit der Musik by Ferruccio Busoni. (Max Hesses Verlag, Berlin, 1956. 
2nd edition. 288 pp. The 1st edition was published in 1922.) 

3 Scritti e Pensieri sulla Musica by Ferruccio Busoni, translated by Luigi Dallapiccola and 
Guido M. Gatti, preface by Massimo Bontempelli. (Ricordi, Milan, 1954. 2nd edition. 176 pp. 
The first edition was published by Le Monnier, Florence, 1941.) 
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pages they are, setting forth some of the findings of Busoni’s life-long research. The 
genesis of the notoriously popular Hungarian Rhapsodies is traced in such a way as to 
make even the biased reader listen again to this music. If Liszt’s pyrotechnics still 
perturb, at least one can admire the way in which he gradually developed these composi- 
tions from the embryo of his simply harmonized Magyar Dollék (Hungarian Folk Songs), 
through the more ambitious and stylized Melodies hongroises, to the synthesis of parts of 
these into a Rhapsodie hongroise. Even then, we read that Liszt published a further 
edition because the definitive one ‘“‘was and is (even in present-day conditions) considered 
to be so difficult that a simplified version had to be made for the great amateur public”. 
When one hears such a master-pianist as Busoni saying that, one is awed indeed by 
Liszt’s phenomenal knowledge of the keyboard; but after reading of the evolution of a 
single rhapsody, one also has a new insight into Liszt the composer. The minutiae of 
Busoni’s observations on the oft-revised works of Liszt will be a veritable ‘“‘happy hunting- 
ground” for the musical bibliophile. 

The question of the respective attitudes of Britain and Germany towards Liszt is a 
most engaging one. The plain German musician cannot suffer Liszt because he cannot 
see the hidden nexus joining his work to that of Bach. Even the music of Bach is wor- 
shipped falsely at the shrine of the historic Thomaskirche in Leipzig; there an attitude of 
absolute devotion reigns supreme, but it is really only the worship of grown-up schoolboys 
for Bach the great schoolmaster, Bach the Leipzig Kantor—just as in Britain Handel’s 
Messiah has an extra-musical value derived from traditional associations. It is this 
Handel-cult in Britain and this Bach-cult in Germany that prevent the plain musician in 
each country from acknowledging Liszt. For Germans, Liszt’s besetting sin is that he 
was not dryly academic or sentimentally gemiitlich; for Britons, his heroic attitude to the 
piano is the stumbling-block, or it may be that Liszt is sometimes appreciated here because 
the well-known undemonstrative national character responds, according to the law of 
inverse proportion, to that which is paradoxically foreign to its nature. It is perhaps 
unfair to expect a general appreciation of Liszt in Britain, when one realizes that, with 
very few exceptions, British composers persist in treating the grand piano as a virginals. 
Our composers, when they have ventured to write for the modern grand, have so often 
revealed a pathetic lack of correspondence between material and medium. In this they 
are like dilettante sculptors who try to execute the same ideas in the same way, whether 
they work in bronze or granite. 

Another hiatus in the German edition of Busoni’s essays is the absence of his notes 
“Apropos Arlecchino”’. This exegesis of the one-act ‘‘theatrical caprice’”’, which Busoni 
also called his ‘‘confession’’, will be of particular interest to British music-lovers who saw 
the Glyndebourne production of Arlecchino in 1954 and to those who know the gramo- 
phone record of that performance. 

Even more inexplicable in the German edition is the absence of Busoni’s preface to the 
Tales of E. T. A. Hoffmann. This great German Romantic novelist was one of the domi- 
nant influences on Busoni the opera-librettist, and even one of the formative forces behind 
him as a composer whose concept of music was that of an immaterial, magical realm of 
wonder. 

Luigi Dallapiccola and Guido Maria Gatti are the translators of the Italian publication 
of selected essays by Busoni. The choice of essay betrays the Latin mind. Apart from 
the important reprint of Busoni’s Italian translation of his ‘‘New Aesthetic of Music’, 
previously published in Harmonia, Rome, October and November, 1913, and in Ars Nova, 
Rome, March and April, 1918, three items are included which are not found in either the 
English or the German editions. These are: “Thoughts on Expression in Architecture’, 
a substantial 6-page essay; the obituary on Umberto Boccioni, the young Italian futurist 
painter who died during World War I; and ‘“‘The Artist’s Collaborators’’, a paper which 
Busoni read in the theatre-club of Berlin, the Biihnenkilub, after the first Berlin perfor- 
mance (1921) of his operas Arlecchino and Turandot. Architecture and painting are sub- 
jects dear to an Italian, as is also the idea of an artist theorizing in public. The manifesto 
in Italy is not limited to the world of politics but is a salient feature of the world of arts 
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also. The painter Boccioni published many manifesti over 50 years ago, and, in this 
present year, a group of Italian artists, bearing the banner of what they call spazialismo 
and making the fantastic claim of basing their principles of painting on post-Einstein 
concepts of space, are equally vociferous in their manifesti. Busoni often theorized about 
his art in essays and open letters to the press, more rarely in public address, but he 
differed from the manifesto-mongers in never confessing allegiance to any form of sectar- 
ianism. In an open letter to Hans Pfitzner, published in the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, 
June 1917, he said: ‘‘The word ‘futurism’ occurs on no page of my tract (‘The New Aes- 
thetic of Music’, 1906); I have never identified myself with a sect’’. 

Dallapiccola is very careful to present this large universality without diminishing it. 
This fine-fibred Latin thinker has some excellent footnotes to Busoni’s writings, footnotes 
worthy of the most fastidious German professor, but without any German academic 
dryness. During World War I, in Switzerland, Busoni’s phrase Junge Klassizitat had a 
certain currency. By it, he meant a renewal of youth and beauty in the form and expres- 
sion of music, without which music in this age, he believed, would reach an impasse of 
impotence. He was convinced that, if the contemporary composer tastefully availed 
himself of the finest and most enduring technical achievements of the past and pursued 
them to their logical conclusions, a new music—given the necessary grace of genius—was 
bound to arise. Of the phrase Junge Klassizitét Dallapiccola writes (I translate from the 
Italian): ‘‘It will be observed how Busoni keeps persistently to the expression jung, 
literally: ‘young’. 1n my translation I have not thought it possible to accept the literal 
version, in which the locution ‘young classicism’ seems to be meaningless. If we consider 
that the adjective jung, in this sense, can be taken to mean ‘recent’, ‘new’, in the sense 
in which ein junges Paar means ‘newly-weds’, jiingste Nachrichten corresponds to ‘latest 
news’ and das jiingste Gericht means ‘the Last Judgement’, then we must affirm that the 
werd ‘new’ is best adapted to render the meaning intended by Busoni, and not the word 
‘young’’’. If Miss Ley had argued thus, one would not read the inept expression “‘young 
classicism” in her translation, which hardly does credit to Busoni’s nice choice of word. 
But we are glad she avoided the expression ‘‘neo-classicism’”’ which Busoni could not 
accept, with its facile slogans of ‘‘back to Bach’’, ‘“‘back to Mozart’’ (pacifist war-cries!), 
its awkward striking of courtly attitudes against a twentieth-century backcloth, and its 
transplanting of a highly fragile and highly artificial Arcadia right in the middle of Demo- 
cracy (or what passes for it). To Busoni, Watteau on 5th Avenue could only be burlesque. 

As the promised “ground bass’’ to the above, a word or two on Dallapiccola’s Italian 
translation of Busoni’s Letters to his Wife.4 Dallapiccola’s labour of love as translator of 
his great compatriot is eclipsed only by the unspecified homage he pays to him as a 
composer, by continuing on the path which Busoni indicated in his ‘‘New Aesthetic’”’ as 
the one leading not only onward but upward. When British music critics glibly say that 
Busoni’s aesthetic theories have borne no fruit, they forget Dallapiccola. He is unques- 
tionably the most significant composer in Italy today; and his connection with Busoni 
is not only the communion of compatriots but of kindred spirits. 

To translate Busoni’s German into Italian is a much more difficult task than to trans- 
late it into English, because of the problem of appropriating in Italian certain German 
words which possess a literal equivalent in English. (I know something of this because 
of my own attempts at translating Busoni: see my translation of the essay ‘“‘Vom Wesen 
dey Musik” in THe Music REviEw, November, 1956, vol. XVII, no. 4; and my translation 
of Busoni’s ‘‘Mozart-Aphorisms”’ and some fragments from letters in The Score, no. 13, 
September, 1955, and no. 15, March, 1956.) Because of certain happy similarities between 
English and German, some of Busoni’s characteristic ‘‘Wortspiele’’ may be translated so 
that they are puns in English. When Busoni jokes about the similar lot of concert 
Pianists and travelling salesmen, for instance, the translation reads: “F.B., traveller in 
highly fragile toneware. Otherwise sound”; whereas it is impossible to render this in 





* Lettere alla Moglie by Ferruccio Busoni, translated with preface by Luigi Dallapiccola. 
(Ricordi, 1955. 313 pp.) 
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Italian, though Dallapiccola, who is usually so helpful in supplying footnotes, might have 
explained such a tiny but characteristic detail. 

There is a most peculiar mistake in Dallapiccola’s translation of Busoni’s Letters. 
Busoni had a habit of quoting a sentence, phrase, or even a word in some most unlikely 
language. This adds spice to his style. But the spice becomes pepper when Dallapiccola 
slips in his mistake, all unknowing. It occurs in the humorous description of that en- 
dearingly eccentric pianist, Vladimir de Pachmann, addressing a Queen’s Hall audience, 
then making his exit chuckling. Dallapiccola translates Busoni’s already odd English 
expression for laughter—‘‘he-he’’—by employing the Italian third person singular (!). 
But it is unreasonable to expect a translator who can translate not only reliably but artisti- 
cally from German into Italian, also to be able to cope with English. And among scores 
of proof galleys (difficult scores even for a composer to read!) this kind of mistake is 
pardonable. 

Dallapiccola not only translates Busoni’s Letters but provides them with a preface of 
almost Shavian importance. He says of Busoni’s epistolario: ‘“Two fundamental elements 
concur to make it a living book: the absolute sincerity of the musician and his moving 
love for his wife’. And Dallapiccola ends his preface by quoting a phrase of Hélderlin, 
which he rightly says serves better than any other as a motto for Busoni, man and artist: 
Wir sind nichts; was wir suchen ist alles. (We are nothing; what we seek is all.) 

The reader who is motivated by that idea will seek out Busoni’s writings, and having 
sought, will, naturally, not find alles, but will assuredly find very much. And he who 
would seek and read may know in his heart, as did old John of Fornsete, that a new summer 


is coming in. R. S. 


European Music in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Howard Hartog. Pp. viii + 341. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul.) 1957. 35s. 

This book is an interim survey of Western music from approximately 1900 to 1950. 
Although it invites comparison with Karl H. Worner’s Neue Musik in der Entscheidung 
(Schott, 1954; reviewed in this journal, August, 1955, p. 260) and with the late Cecil 
Gray’s Survey of Contemporary Music (Oxford U.P., 1924 and 1927) it must be given a 
cordial welcome, for it is more nearly up-to-date than Gray and in some respects more 
accurate than Wérner and has the additional advantage of reflecting the opinions of 
thirteen contributors which, in so complex a field, are likely to offer more comprehensive 
guidance than the ubiquitous dogma of any one author, however talented, who cannot be 
expected and should not presume to be master of the whole arena. 

The editor’s general introduction is immediately followed by assessments of Bartdék, 
Schénberg, Berg, Webern, Hindemith and Stravinsky, and I imagine no one would ser- 
iously dispute the pre-eminence of the work of the first four of these in our contemporary 
musical scene. For myself, I am entirely convinced of the supreme competence of 
Hindemith and of the long-term resourcefulness of Stravinsky: Mathis der Maler is, 
indeed, cne of the most moving operas I have seen, and even today it is still obvious that 
The Rite of Spring was once a tour-de-force. But the imaginative mind inevitably finds 
utility music a bore, and so much of Hindemith’s output consists of sequences of motoric 
figures strung together like so many sausages and seemiugly equally susceptible of separa- 
tion at any point without suffering intrinsic harm. He remains for me a disappointing 
composer and Stravinsky I find too much of an opportunist. SUCCESS in capital letters 
has long been his objective, and he has certainly achieved it; throughout his long career 
he has shown himself the arch-chameleon among composers, and it is not easy to see 
where his fundamental message lies or indeed if there is one. 

Barték and Schénberg emerge, as one would expect, as the twin giants of the period. 
On the former Dr. Everett Helm observes that ‘‘Barték is a composer who is not easily 
classified and whose style cannot be described either briefly or by means of standard, 
generally accepted terms”. He is right, of course; for Barték was essentially a spontan- 
eous-seeming composer whose musical ideas were so fundamentally and invariably 
personal that one could seldom, if ever, mistake his work for anyone else’s. One can say 
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as much also for Beethoven, Schénberg and Webern; perhaps for Verdi and Berg; but 
not for bad Mozart or early Wagner. Dr. Helm’s greatest problem must have been to 
decide how he could present the essential Bart6k within a compass of thirty pages. What 
he has done is to select a few representative works—the quartets, Mikrokosmos, the 
Cantata profana, Bluebeard’s Castle, The Miraculous Mandarin, the three piano Concertos, 
the violin Concerto and the Music for strings, percussion and celesta—and try to develop 
a comprehensive picture of the composer’s style through brief descriptions of each. The 
result is both kaleidoscopic and indigestible. But it is difficult to see how the task could 
have been better done within the space allotted.. While the quartets and the Music for 
strings, percussion and celesta are discussed at some length, Bluebeard’s Castle and the 
viola Concerto are given very short shrift. Had I been in Mr. Hartog’s place I should have 
given Dr. Helm some of the sixty pages which David Drew expends on modern French 
music. 

The Schénberg chapter, by Walter and Alexander Goehr, is rather forbiddingly entitled 
“Arnold Schénberg’s Development towards the Twelve-Note System”’, and it consists of 
a rather turgid doctrinaire exposition which will almost certainly appeal only to the con- 
verted. If our authors’ object in writing the chapter was to arouse the reader’s interest in 
Schénberg and his music—and one can hardly imagine any other—wouldn’t it have been 
more tactful to have discussed the music in easy stages, beginning with Verkldrte Nacht 
or possibly ‘‘Farben’’ of the Five Pieces, op. 16—admittedly easy and early Schénberg, 
although the latter is highly prophetic of some of the later developments of Anton Webern. 
It must be made quite clear that Schénberg was a great composer neither as a result 
of having developed the twelve-note technique nor despite it. The recent performances 
of Moses und Aron in Ziirich, tentative though they were in some respects and misguided 
in others, proved beyond doubt that Schénberg’s principal virtues as a composer were 
very superior musicianship and a seemingly intuitive and almost uncanny dramatic 
sense. The closing pages of the second act are as profoundly stirring as anything I 
know; not directly on account of their twelve-note origin, but simply as a musico-dramatic 
creation of the highest order. What I have just written is not intended to contradict 
Walter and Alexander Goehr’s viewpoint. They argue irreproachably that “‘. . . the 
German attitude of mind, one that can hardly be found in any other cultural sphere 
of the West, results in a cumulative style steadily and logically progressing to great 
subtlety and complexity’. They emphasize, quite rightly, that Schénberg was funda- 
mentally a traditionalist, for it is only the ill-informed who continue to proclaim him an 
iconoclast. But merely to stress the logical sequence of Schénberg’s creative evolution is 
unlikely to arouse the conservative listener’s enthusiasm for a composer most of whose 
music he finds repellant on first impact. The only practical approach to the problem is 
to play the best of the music well and often. The public will appreciate it in the end, but 
the process takes a long time. 

In the following chapter Iain Hamilton discusses Schénberg’s two most famous pupils, 
Alban Berg and Anton Webern. This is a thoughtful contribution which repays careful 
study. On the subject of twelve-note composition he maintains that “. . . young com- 
posers who have avidly seized the method to cover their poverty of true inventiveness have 
helped in the general campaign towards misunderstanding and it has been left to sur- 
prisingly few to show how beautiful can be the results of working in this system when the 
system is entirely in the compuser’s control and not he controlled by it’’. 

Proceeding to what he describes as Schénberg’s “rigorous methods of training’ 
Mr. Hamilton, in the style of a modern Daniel, lets fly eleven lines of prose which may well 
be the most significant in the whole book. ‘Let this great musician’s severe system of 
training’’—he says—‘‘and his logic and understanding be contrasted with the aimless, 
pointless misguidance offered to most students by harmony teachers who can only think 
of harmony as a set of dull symbols in an eight-bar exercise and not in relation to its 
function in the great masterpieces themselves. Let it also stand as a model to ill-advised 
young people who ‘adopt’ twelve-tone methods before they have even a fresh idea to 
bring to the setting of a chorale or a folksong”’. 
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Few, if any, musicians of modern times have taken a more conscientious attitude to 
their art and work than has Hindemith and if and when he sees Howard Hartog’s Sym- 
posium he will doubtless be gratified to find that his chapter, contributed by Norman del 
Mar, is one of the very best. In attractively civilized prose which contrasts strongly with 
the efforts of some of his immediate colleagues, Mr. del Mar offers us a carefully balanced 
estimate of the composer and of his significance for our time. He considers Mathis der 
Maler to be Hindemith’s masterpiece, but he also very properly reminds us of Ludus 
tonalis, now fifteen years old and one of the landmarks of piano literature. Hindemith’s 
prestige has long been great both as man and composer, but Mr. del Mar suggests that this 
has been based on esteem rather than popularity and that the composer’s tendency to 
revise first thoughts may not always be for the best. He instances the song cycle, Das 
Marienleben, whose two versions Rudolf Stephan discussed at length in THE Music 
REVIEW some three years ago, and he leaves the subject with the observation that 
‘“. . . perhaps the professor in correcting the results of his own impetuosity, like that of 
any of his pupils, underrates the value of instinct. The proverb, ‘first thoughts are best’, 
often has real validity in artistic matters, and in many places the burning virility and 
direct sincerity of the original work has faded to a comfortable glow of accomplished 
writing”’. 

Stravinsky’s method of composition has varied prodigiously over the years and I 
suspect that a “comfortable glow’’ would be the last impression he would ever wish his 
music to provide. Eric Walter White’s chapter reads easily and offers a good deal of 
interesting detail. Quoting from Stravinsky’s Chronicle of his life he says, ‘‘Fingers are 
great inspirers and, in contact with a musical instrument, oiten give birth to subconscious 
ideas which might otherwise never come to life’. One is reminded irreverently of Sullivan 
fumbling for great Amens. If you read this chapter to discover whether Stravinsky is 
or is not a really great composer, you will be no more than a very little wiser when you come 
to the end. 

Of the rest of the book, David Drew’s chapter on French music, though much too long, 
is quite the best. Too many of the others degenerate into mere lists of names of people 
who are supposed to be inventors of music, very few of whom I suspect will mean anything 
at all in fifty years from now; whereas I can find no word of Benjamin Frankel whose violin 
Concerto is one of the best pieces written in the last decade. 

The volume is well turned out without showing much typographical imagination; 
but the editing lacks consistency and printer’s errors are frequent enough to irritate and 
to argue careless proof-reading.* G. N.S. 


DISCORDANT SYMPOSIUM 


Chamber Music. Edited by Alec Robertson. Pp. 427. Penguin Books. (1957.) 53s. 


This is a companion volume to The Symphony and The Concerto, two earlier Penguin 
books on music, edited by the late Ralph Hill and published in 1949 and 1952. The fact 
that these volumes failed to attain the usual high standard expected of Penguin publica- 
tions became a matter of concern to numerous writers on music in this country. How- 
ever, their undeniable shortcomings were then explained away with the personal tragedy 
of their late editor’s failing health and premature death. No similar plea of extenuating 
circumstances could be made on behalf of Hill’s successor, Alec Robertson, who has gone 
out of his way to continue where Ralph Hill left off—with the result that lack of planning 
and direction, careless proof-reading and quixotic poly towards contributors have ser- 
iously damaged the volume under discussion. 





* Parts of this review are derived, by permission of the BBC, from a talk which was broadcast 
on the Third Programme on 13th July, 1957. F 

1 Cf. “A Symposium on a Symposium”, Music Survey, III/1, 1950, devoting 13 pages to a 
detailed critical assessment of standards and methods adopted by Hill and his team in The 
Symphony, 1949. 
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In his preface the editor states blandly: 


“The confused but very interesting history of the two and a half centuries or so of chamber 
music that preceded the first quartet for solo strings that Haydn composed in 1735 [sic] * 
do [sic] not come within the scope of this book”’. 


This quotation reflects not only the book’s editorial limitations but also the confusion 
prevalent in its editor’s mind. Fortunately this axiomatic sentence is by no means 
adhered to. In the chapter ‘“‘Duet Sonatas without wind”, for instance, the earliest 
pioneers of that novel species—G. B. Fontana, Biagio Marini and John Cooper alias 
Coperario (here for unaccountable reasons misspelt as ‘‘Cooperano’’)—are discussed, 
aithough they flourished as long ago as the early seventeenth century. The chapter 
“English Chamber music (from 1700)’’ goes to another extreme, by rigorously excluding 
England’s glorious music for the consort of viols—apart from a rather embarrassed refer- 
ence to Ernst Hermann Meyer’s indispensable book on that period. Nothing could indict 
the editor more tellingly for being totally out of touch with the aspirations of his pros- 
pective readers than this total omission of the chamber music of Byrd, Gibbons, Jenkins, 
Ives and Purcell from a volume devoted to a general survey of the whole species. 

The editor’s lack of planning is to be noted in frequent overlapping. The offence is 
cheerily admitted in the preface and airily dismissed with a benevolent twinkle, suggesting 
that nobody, least of all a composer, is the worse for being mentioned more often than 
strictly necessary. However, this practice becomes positively a vice in a “symposium” 
of many contributors, resulting in contradictory and thereby confusing statements. The 
reference to Debussy’s cello Sonata is a case in point. It is discussed by Edward Lock- 
speiser in three pages of his chapter ‘“‘French Chamber Music’’, including a full-page music 
quotation. Enjoyment of Lockspeiser’s brilliant and sympathetic analysis is slightly 
spoiled by the discovery that it is a literal (though not acknowledged) self-quotation from 
the third edition of his book on Debussy (Dent, London. 1951. P. 177/79) and further 
by the lack of any textual reference to music ex. 7 (which is identical with the one on 
page 178/79 of Lockspeiser’s earlier book). That this represents a quotation from the 
final movement of the cello Sonata can only be learned from Lockspeiser’s book. A clear 
reference to music ex. 7 should have been added to the final sentence of Lockspeiser’s 
chapter (p. 382, line 20). The muddle resulting from this editorial oversight becomes still 
worse through an earlier reference to the same composition of Debussy—in Denis Stevens’ 
chapter ‘‘Duet Sonatas without wind’’, p. 279—making all but nonsense of Lockspeiser’s 
searching analysis. Gerald Abraham—in his well-edited ‘‘Symposia’”—has shown how 
even contradictory statements could be effectively co-ordinated by editorial footnotes. 
A similarly irritating case of avoidable overlapping occurs in connection with the archaic 
Hungarian wind instrument Tdérogaté which is explained by two contributors (on pp. 243 
and 317) who are permitted to spell it differently each time. Only their combined state- 
ments tend to give an adequate picture of that curious “‘wooden trumpet”’. 

Similar confusion seems to rule among the contributors themselves regarding the tech- 
nical approach to their subject matter. It is here that two quite distinct schools of thought 
are allowed to assert themselves without undue editorial interference: those who still 
believe that writing on music should be adjusted to the limited intellectual capacities of 
elderly spinsters in search of some spiritual food for teatime gossip, and their opponents 
who think it legitimate to use approved technical terms in order to explain technical 
problems of an art (and a science) based on mathematical exactitudes. The editor 
permits Mosco Carner and Andrew Porter to discuss Barték’s and Alban Berg’s string 
quartets in a highly technical idiom which—if judiciously applied to the chapters on 
Mozart and Beethoven—would have resulted in valuable analyses of their complex and 
highly experimental chamber music. Unfortunately the contributors on these two Vien- 
nese classics were chosen from the ‘‘non-technical’”’ school of thought. 

Roger Fiske (whose earlier Pilgrim volume on Beethoven’s last quartets had shown up 





* Haydn was at that time three years old! 
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his limitations as a musical analyst) starts his chapter on Beethoven with the astounding 
assertion : 
“It is much easier to write of his methods than of his substance; and methods, however inter- 
esting to the more enquiring type of musician, may have nothing whatever to do with a com- 
poser’s greatness .. .”. 


I wonder what Donald Francis Tovey would have said in reply to this heresy. Fortu- 
nately for his readers, Fiske is as inconsequent in living up to his own principles as is his 
editor. He actually brings himself to discussing the late quartets on analytical lines, 
even to the extent of discovering in the process the four note series which thematically 
interlinks opp. 130, 131, 132 and 133. To be sure, he only speaks of Beethoven ‘‘being 
obsessed by the top four notes of the minor scale”’; and he does not admit that this is the 
starting-point of modern serial technique, but he does give a few plain technical details in 
plain technical language. (‘It seems almost irrelevant to mention technical details. . .”, 
on the occasion of the introductory fugue of op. 131. Then why mention them ?) 

Eric Blom was given the unenviable task of discussing Mozart’s entire chamber music 
in 32 pages ‘cut short by many extensive music examples). In order to avoid the pitfalls 
of a tedious Catalogue raisonnée he decided to treat his inexhaustible subject in a morpho- 
logical manner, discussing its salient features of form and style rather than focusing on a 
bewildering number of individual works. This resulted in an admirable blueprint for a 
book on Mozart’s technique as a composer of chamber music. However, Blom’s delectable 
headings—such as ‘‘Contrapuntal devices”, ‘‘Polyphonic texture’, ‘“Harmony”’, etc.— 
remain unfulfilled promises. The reason for Blom’s failure is not far to seek: it is his 
reluctance to discuss a technical problem of music in musico-technical terms. It is simply 
not good enough to speak on one page of Mozart’s severely limited harmonic range, to 
refer on another page to ‘‘some almost Tristanesque harmonies” in K.428 and, finally, to 
produce the admission that “‘he modulates with great subtlety in an endless variety of 
ways”. To explain that “endless variety of ways’’ in the music of a genius remains the 
foremost duty of any writer on music. That it is possible to do so is shown in Mosco 
Carner’s admirable chapter on Barték’s string quartets and on his method of composition 
in general. Similarly useful (if less comprehensive) are Andrew Porter’s analytical notes 
to Schénberg’s early chamber music and to Berg’s Lyric Suite. In discussing the latter 
Porter quite sensibly draws attention to its thematic forerunner, the two songs on a poem 
by Theodor Storm. He fortifies his arguments by helping himself liberally from the post- 
script of my edition of these songs (published in 1955) without however any acknowledge- 
ment to the editor. 

The rest of the volume can be quickly dispensed with. There are readable and 
informative chapters on Haydn and Schubert by Rosemary Hughes and William Mann, 
and tolerable if sketchy accounts of Mendelssohn and Schumann by Andrew Porter and 
Joan Chissell. Compared with them Peter Latham’s chapter on Brahms seems all too 
slight. Although devoting a whole page to a detailed discussion of the string Quintet in 
F, op. 88, he fails to inform his readers that the Grave section of.its middle movement is 
but a transposed transcription of Brahms’ early Savaband for piano, dating from 1855. 
Denis Stevens, a mediaevalist by inclination and training, seems out of his depth when 
discussing chamber music of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He appears 
particularly uninformed in the section on Schumann’s violin Sonatas written shortly 
before the composer’s mental collapse and, indeed, foreshadowing it. He is also palpably 
wrong when informing his readers that Schumann’s,own replacements of the first two 
movements of the FAE Sonata remain unpublished. They were published in 1956, in 
an edition by O. W. Neighbour. There is an interesting, zestfully written chapter on 
American chamber music by David Drew and acceptable ones by Andrew Porter on 
Russian chamber music of the nineteenth century and on Ernest Bloch. Of the latter 
the contributor quite rightly contends that he no longer stands so high in general acclaim 
as he did twenty years ago. Why, then, was a whole chapter devoted to him while 
Hindemith is summarily dealt with on two pages only? Finally, there are brief chapters 
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on Boccherini, Smetana, Dvorak and on chamber music with wind instruments; there is 
an excellent chapter on French chamber music (after 1700) by Edward Lockspeiser—easily 
the most satisfying portion of the whole volume; there is a rather arbitrarily selective 
bibliography and an index of composers—regrettably without any reference to individual 
works. 

Despite the variety of subject-matter and the bewildering diversity of contributors, 
there are lacunae difficult to justify on all counts. A distinguished ‘‘salon de refusées’’ 
could be filled with them. Among famous chamber works omitted are: Bruckner’s only 
string Quintet, Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade, Sibelius’ only string Quartet, Voces intimae 
and the whole corpus of Max Reger’s and Hans Pfitzner’s chamber music (with one curious 
exception: Reger’s seven sonatas for piano and violin are highly praised by Denis Stevens, 
of all people, on p. 284). 

The stony silence on so many notable composers of Germanic origin is evidently as 
much part and parcel of editorial policy as is the deliberate boosting of Walton’s and 
Rubbra’s safe post-Romanticism at the expense of Britten’s and Tippett’s exploratory 
chamber music which is all but ignored in David Cox’ rather patchy account of ‘‘English 
chamber music”’. H. F. R. 


Basic Counterpoint. By Harold F. AtKisson. Pp.171. (McGraw-Hill.) 1956. $5.00. 
Harmony. By Peter Wishart. Pp. 159. (Hutchinson.) 1956. tos. 6d. 

The one thing these two books have in common is determination to teach through 
study of “‘real music’’; Mr. Wishart subtitles his contribution to Hutchinson’s University 
Library ‘‘a Study of the Practice of the Great Masters”; Mr. AtKisson’s jacket claims that 
he “approaches the material through the music rather than through traditional peda- 
gogical devices”. The fact that Mr. AtKisson’s high resolve is so far broken that he has 
written some of his own examples—and (playfully ?) thanks two friends ‘‘for making sure 
that [they] were devoid of parallel fifths and octaves’’—is only the least of the differences 
between the two volumes. Mr. AtKisson’s is a straightforward, bone-dry course in 
“Palestrina” counterpoint and ‘‘Bach’”’ counterpoint, leading in each from two to four 
parts. The chapter on four-part Bach style professes to deal with fugue; actually it deals 
almost entirely with expositions, covering everything else in two perfunctory pages. The 
directions for control of melodic movement in Palestrina style are inadequate and the 
author’s own examples are by no means exemplary in this respect. The term musica 
ficta is rather oddly used for all chromatic alterations, even in eighteenth-century style 
(e.g. “Statements of the subject and answer may be made in a variety of musica ficta 
introduced keys . . .’’). And Mr. AtKisson is the kind of American writer who tells 
the student that ‘‘polyphonic forms are fortespinnung [sic] forms’’. 

Mr. Wishart’s brilliant and stimulating little volume is anything but a text-book. 
On the contrary, it explodes a great deal of dynamite under such revered figures as Kitson 
and Buck. (It is strange that, as a teacher of first-year students in a provincial university, 
Mr. Wishart has not discovered that much worse things than “‘Buck’’ and ‘“‘Kitson”’ are 
still in common use; perhaps he has felt restrained by the law of libel.) Mr. Wishart is 
prepared to go through Unfigured Harmony, ‘‘sentence by sentence, and demonstrate that 
its relation to the practice of any great old or modern master is almost non-existent. 
But that should be evident in a book which quotes live music once in 173 examples’. He 
is determined, above all, that the student should consider harmony in its widest sense: 
“Harmony is inseparable from the texture of music as it is inseparable from tonality”, 
he says, and again admits that his chapter on “‘diatonic tonality” is ‘‘very near to being a 
chapter on form’’. (Quite rightly, for, as he has just remarked, tonality is ‘long-range 
harmony”.) The purely vertical conception of harmony as “chords”, the narrowest 
possible conception, is therefore one from which the student must free himself as quickly 
as possible: 

One of the most difficult tasks of a university music teacher is to stop his students changing 
their harmony on every beat, no matter what style they are supposed to be imitating. This is 
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largely due, I suspect, to early training which insists on the note-against-note harmonization of 
melodies. The students’ difficulties are increased because styles differ considerably in their 
use of harmonic rhythm. . . . Harmonic rhythm, in fact, is as important a facet of style as 
tonality and modulation. .. . 


It is apparently easy, indeed normal, to take music at G.C.E. standard without learning 
anything about harmonic rhythm or harmonic pace. Mr. Wishart sarcastically laments 
that ‘‘the more complex chords which are usually called some inversion of the minor 
dominant thirteenth. . . . I do not understand at all’’; as he points out, such phenomena 
(in Chopin, for instance) can all be explained as aptoggiaturas, notes échappés, or what not. 
But it is fantastic that even in 1957 an English writer should have to say so with pugnacity 
and an air of daring. 

Although Mr. Wishart ends by suggesting a course of study, his book will be valuable 
to students (and te teachers) first and foremost as a stimulating and liberating agent. 
Let no one be put off by his occasional tendency to lay down rather doubtful law (“Let us 
realize once for all that the sole purpose of the development section is to prepare the way 
for the return of the home tonic’”—which is nearly the truth but not the whole truth) 
or to be downright cussed; this is the best piece of English writing on the bases and 
essentials of classical music since Tovey. 


Ot Evszdzad Kérusa. Compiled by Miklés Forrai. Pp. 493. (Zenemiikiadé VAllalat, 
Budapest.) 1956. 

My scanty knowledge of Hungarian is just enough to tell me that the title means 
“Five Centuries of Choruses’’—a piece of information which is confirmed by examination 
of the contents—but insufficient to enable me to read the preface, which would pre- 
sumably tell me why Mr. Forrai has put this volume together. It is an odd collection of 
more than a hundred pieces of vocal polyphony: not all ‘‘choruses”’ in the strict sense, for 
frottole and madrigals are included, from Josquin’s Scaramella to part-songs by modern 
Rumanians. They are drawn from almost every European nation, but mostly from 
Germany and Italy; Hungary is no more generously represented than England. All have 
Hungarian translations with the original text. But the principle of selection remains a 
puzzle. There are English and Italian madrigals, sixteenth-century French and Flemish 
and German chansons and Lieder, nineteenth-century German part-songs (by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms and Volkmann, plus Wagner’s male-voice An Webers Grabe). Bach 
is represented by a single chorus from a secular cantata (“‘August lebe’”’ from Auf schmett- 
ernde Téne), Beethoven by the prisoners’ chorus from Fidelio, Verdi by “Va, pensiero” 
from Nabucco, Handel by “See, the conquering hero’’, Mozart by a canon and a chorus 
from Idomeneo. One of the Russian pieces is a six-part arrangement of Borodin’s solo 
song The Sleeping Princess. Hungary itself is represented by two German part-songs of 
Liszt’s and a chorus from his St. Elizabeth, an opera chorus by Erkel, a folk-songish piece 
by Mihaly Mosonyi, and two “popular canons”’. If only I could read the preface, I might 
know why. 


Editions and Musicians: a survey of the duties of practical musicians and editors towards 
the classics. By Walter Emery. Pp. 54. (Novello.) 1957. 5s. 


Mr. Emery’s admirable sermon on the theory and practice (not to mention the ethics) 
of editing old music is based entirely on his own experience as an editor of Bach. Accounts 
of detective work are always fascinating and Mr. Emery plays Watson to his own Holmes 
so readably that he will entertain many readers who have never edited and do not intend 
to edit so much as a sonatina by Cornelius Gurlitt. Indeed, as he’makes clear, his pam- 
phlet ought to be read by every musician who makes use of the work of editors. And now 
all other editors can sit around happily, waiting to catch out Mr. Emery. 
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Anton Bruckners Symphonien: Untersuchung iiber Formenbau und Stimmungsgehalt. 
By Ilmari Krohn. I. Symph. 1-3. Pp. 370; II. Symph. 4-6. Pp. 324. 
(Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Helsinki.) 1955 and 1957. 1200 mk. each. 

Those who know the veteran Finnish musicologist’s Formenbau in den Symphonien 
von Jean Sibelius and Stimmungsgehalt der Symphonien von Jean Sibelius—incidentally, 
the author will be ninety in November—will know what to expect in this parallel study of 

Bruckner: Formenbau analyzed in the minutest detail, Stimmungsgehalt partly deduced 

from the composer’s own remarks and from the comments of other critics, partly based 

on the author’s highly subjective impressions. The formal analyses are based in 

each case on two versions, the Eulenburg score and that of the Bruckner-Verlag (in Vol. I) 

or Internationale Bruckner-Gesellschaft (in Vol. II); the author disregards the real 

problems of the different versions, which in most cases number more than two. Nor does 
he take into account the F minor Symphony of 1863 or the so-called Symphony no. o in 

D minor. 


Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavichord (1440-1840). By Donald Boalch. Pp. xxv + 
169 (illustrated). (George Ronald.) 1956. 3 gms. 


This is an invaluable volume, a book that will undoubtedly be accepted as a standard 
work of reference. To quote from the author’s preface, it ‘records about eight hundred 
and fifty makers of the harpsichord, spinet, virginal [sic] and clavichord who worked 
between the years 1440 and 1840. Wherever possible a brief account of their lives is 
given, together with a note of such of their instruments, over a thousand in number, as 
have survived until the present day. My descriptions of these instruments are bound to 
vary in fullness and accuracy, since I have not been able to see all of them; for those I have 
not seen I have had to rely on catalogues or letters (some of them excellent, others un- 
reliable), or on verbal reports’. He asks readers to report ‘‘mistakes, inadequacies and 
omissions’’; indeed a work of this kind needs a great deal of ‘‘reader co-operation”’ in 
later editions if it is to develop its potential value to the full; but Mr. Boalch has laid his 
foundations firmly, spaciously and on the right lines. 

He is often able to record nothing more than a name and a single reference for it, 
e.g. 

GERARD (Jean). Parisian harpsichord-maker, living in the Place Cambray in 1769 
(Pi) [t.e. Pierre’s Facteurs d’instruments de musique]. 


But in the cases of such families as the Kirkmans, Ruckers and Silbermanns, he gives a 
mass of valuable information, with family trees and admirably tabulated check-lists of 
all their surviving or presumably surviving instruments, with details of date, type, and 
former and present owners and whereabouts. The Ruckers table occupies 6} pages, 
the Kirkman five. The biographical entries are enlivened by numerous curious and in- 
teresting details which make browsing—as well as the more serious use of the book—a 
pleasure. 


Festschrift Wilhelm Fischer. Ed. by Hans Zingerle. Pp. 177. (Innsbrucker Beitrage 
zur Kulturwissenschaft, Sonderheft 3.) 1956. S.72. 


This tribute to Wilhelm Fischer on the occasion of his seventieth birthday is in the 
true Germanic tradition of solid Festschriften, containing at least a dozen articles that will 
be indispensable to students of their particular fields. The Mozartiana—naturally 
enough—bulk largest. They range from two partially complementary contributions to 
Mozart iconography by Otto Erich Deutsch and Robert Haas, to Hans Engel’s study of 
“Wagner’s attitude to Mozart’”’ and Walter Gerstenberg’s all too short examination of the 
slow introductions in Mozart’s instrumental music. Roland Tenschert discusses the D 
major theme common to the finale of K.478 and to the Rondo, K.485, oddly without 
mentioning its obvious source in J. C. Bach’s Quintet, op. 11, no. 6. Walter Senn’s 
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“‘Mozartiana aus Tirol’ has much more than the local interest one might expect; he is 
able to show the very strong probability that the C major Symphony, surviving only in a 
first-violin part, which Einstein attributed to the child Mozart as “‘K.16b” is really by 
Leopold. Dr. Senn also tells us of a wonderful oratorio, “‘Die Welt beym Kreutze Jesu’, 
preserved in the Servitenkloster at Innsbruck (the text was actually printed for a Good 
Friday performance there in 1813), based on numbers from Don Giovanni—‘‘Noitte e 
giorno” transmogrified into ‘‘Nun voriiber, grosser Tag’’, ‘‘La ci darem’’ into ‘‘So darf auch 
ich es wagen’’, and so on—as pretty a bit of blasphemy as any “‘Hellfire’” Dashwood could 
have thought up. 

The non-Mozartian contributions are no less valuable. Joseph Miiller-Blattau exa- 
mines Friedemann Bach’s fugues and polonaises, and provides data for removing Niemann’s 
innumerable editorial scrawlings from what the firm of Peters has had the impudence to 
call an ‘Urtext’. Karl Geiringer has an interesting study of the “‘unnoticed compositions 
of the Biickeburg Bach” (Johann Sebastian’s eldest son by Anna Magdalena), which 
supplements his chapter on him in The Bach Family; it appears that Schiinemann’s 
thematic catalogue in DDT, vol. 56, has numerous omissions. E. F. Schmid writes on 
Haydn’s youthful love, Therese Keller, whose sister he afterwards married; Therese took 
the veil but her convent was dissolved in 1782 and she outlived both her shrew of a sister 
and her former lover, both of whom remembered her in their wills. J. P. Larsen con- 
tributes a suggestion for a “‘periodization’’ of Haydn’s creative career, which he admits 
will probably need modification in the light of fuller and more intimate knowledge of the 
complete output but which at least provides a first-rate basis—though many non-specia- 
lists will be surprised by Larsen’s detection of a “tendency to popularization”’ in the music 
of the London period, the seventh of the suggested eight divisions. The editor himself 
contributes an interesting plea for a ‘‘style-history of aesthetic qualities” (quality not, of 
course, being equated with value) to supplement technical style-history, but the field is so 
beset with subjective conditions that it is difficult to see how anything but highly sub- 
jective “history” could emerge. G. A. 


Life of Mozart. By Franz Niemetschek. Translated by Helen Mautner. Pp. 87. 
(Leonard Hyman.) 1956. 

It is particularly appropriate that Mozart’s bicentenary year should have been made 
the occasion for the production of the first complete translation into English of the first 
biography of the composer, indeed one of the first biographies of any composer. 

Mr. A. Hyatt King lends scholarly distinction to this finely produced volume with a 
short introduction in which he sketches in the background to the author and his book. 
Niemetschek, later to be a Professor of Philosophy at Prague, was only 21 years of age 
when he apparently first met Mozart there in 1787. He must have remained a close 
acquaintance until Mozart’s death four years later, for Mozart’s son Carl Thomas was 
thereafter educated under Niemetschek’s guidance. 

It is natural that such a young man should be swept off his feet by this intimate contact 
with Mozart. What indescribable thrills he must have had to have known the composer’s 
last works as they came from his pen! Little wonder then that his views, often naively 
yet charmingly expressed, suffer sometimes from over-adulation. The chief value of the 
book, however, lies in the insight it affords to contemporary reactions to and assessments 
of Mozart’s music, especially in Prague. Of Die Entfiihrung he says: ‘‘I was witness to the 
enthusiasm which it aroused in Prague among knowledgeable and ignorant people alike. 

. Everyone was transported—amazed at the novel harmonies and at the original 
passages for wind instruments’. At times Niemetschek shows himself keenly aware of 
problems still besetting music today. On pp. 54 f. he deals at some length with the diffi- 
culties of guiding public taste in music from its love of pretty trifles. 

This little biography, excellently translated, is essential to the library of every Mozart 
scholar, and in fact, of every Mozart lover. As there must be infinitely more than 650 
of these, it seems a great pity that the book has been limited to that number of copies. 
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Ravel. By Vladimir Jankélévitch. Pp. 192. (Solféges 3, Editions du Seuil.) 1956. 
350 Francs. 


There is plenty of room for those biographies of composers which provide us with all 
the known and many of the unknown facts about the lives and works of their subjects, 
while leaving us very largely to form our own opinions about the music. They serve at 
once the close student and the casual inquirer. It is not, on the whole, very often that the 
interests of the whole-hearted enthusiast are the primary concern of an author. Yet this 
is the impression conveyed by this latest book on Ravel. 

Though it is not stated explicitly, the reader is expected to be an ardent ravélien, 
who knows all the works quite well. As a result, we are not presented with details of the 
historical background and construction of Ravel’s music, but a wealth of comments, 
opinions, and reflections, which largely crystallize our own reactions. Notwithstanding 
this treatment the author has produced an orderly book. 

He begins by tracing convincingly unsuspected stylistic links with Massenet, Fauré, 
Chabrier, Satie, Borodin, Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mussorgsky and Liszt. Then 
follows a brief survey of Ravel’s entire output, divided inte three periods. No analyses 
are given, even where they could obviously be used. For instance, he writes of the Forlane 
from Le Tombeau de Couperin: ‘‘La mélancolique et noble Forlane, avec ses altérations 
dissonantes, ressemble a une berceuse dont les ondulations relient entre eux trois inter- 
médes et qui s’achéve sur une coda fort inclémente’’. 

The author’s main contribution to our understanding of Ravel’s genius lies in his 
section L’industrie, in which he discusses the composer’s use of harmony, counterpoint, 
rhythms, the modes, efc. Particularly perceptive is the description of Ravel’s supreme 
economy of material in some of his works. This, and the section Appassionato, a discon- 
certing title for English readers, which deals excellently with the emotional content of 
Ravel’s music, bear much careful study. 

For those with only a superficial interest in the composer the book is fascinating for the 
vast quantity of photographs and drawings. At the end the main events of Ravel’s career 
are summarized, together with revealing extracts from his Esquisse biographique. An 
up-to-date record list and bibliography make this an ideal companion to his music. 


Auffiihrungspraxis bei Vivaldi. By Walter Kolneder. Pp. 122. (Breitkopf & Hartel.) 
1955- 

The interest in the music of Vivaldi continues, but it is far too easy merely to include 
a harpsichord in an orchestra and plod through the innimerable concertos and other works 
of il prete rosso, firmly believing we are in the vanguard of musicological enlightenment 
and giving a historically accurate and truly baroque performance. Let everyone who 
does so read this manual, be chastened, and try again! 

Walter Kolneder has made a thorough study of the composer’s works and discusses 
different aspects of their practical performance. The multiplicity of indications for tempo 
and dynamics is a revelation. The gradations, p, um poco f, f in the course of three bars 
and f, piano, pit piano, pianissimo over seven bars show that Vivaldi was much nearer the 
notion of crescendo and diminuendo than some people imagine. 

It is natural that Vivaldi should have written well for the strings, but he did not leave 
everything to the whim of the player. His bowing marks are to be obeyed, as witness the 
injunction guardate la ligatura. The works are also well and carefully indicated with such 
terms as sordini, spiccato, and portato. 

In a concerto Vivaldi sometimes wrote out the skeleton plan of a solo cadenza. Kol- 
neder gives one of these showing the composer’s emendations. If a particular figuration 
was intended, this was usually supplied for a bar or two, though, in case of doubt, a ritor- 
nello often provides the missing clue. 

After some illuminating pages on Vivaldi’s use of the basso continuo, one of the most 
fascinating sections is devoted to the bass line and the diversity of instruments to be 
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found there, even within a single movement. The bass clef is used for violas and, on 
occasion, violins, whenever they act as the bass of the harmonic structure. 

The picture drawn by Kolneder is of the colour and vitality of Vivaldi’s orchestration, 
which are rarely reproduced in modern performances. The many quotations he gives 
constitute Vivaldi’s regular practice and are in no way exceptional. Performers of his 
music must regard a study of the practice as essential in order to recapture that colour and 
vitality. They have in this book an authoritative guide. 


Modest Mussorgsky: His Life and Works. By M. D. Calvocoressi. Pp. 322. (Rockliff.) 
1956. 42S. 

Mussorgsky had been the great interest of the late M. D. Calvocoressi throughout his 
life and it bore fruit in three books. The first appeared as early as 1908, written in his 
native French. The other two have appeared since his death in 1944, and with both 
Gerald Abraham has been concerned. Up to now we have associated Calvocoressi’s name 
with the excellent volume in the ‘‘Master Musicians’’ series, which Gerald Abraham 
completed; this appeared in 1946. While this book will remain valuable, the palm must 
now go to the present work, which has also undergone vicissitudes. Originally commis- 
sioned by Kussevitsky in 1924 it was finished in 1938 and sent to his Paris publishing house. 
It languished there during the war, after which Kussevitsky died and his firm collapsed. 
Francis Poulenc rescued the manuscript and Gerald Abraham has at last been able to see 
it through the press. 

It is difficult to imagine a truer or better balanced picture of Mussorgsky than the one 
painted here by Calvocoressi. Throughout thirteen chapters of biography the man and 
his works are inseparably linked. A vast amount of material has been exhaustively 
examined and treated authoritatively. Letters have been liberally drawn upon, but only 
those, and then only extracts, which are relevant to the study. The Mussorgsky corre- 
spondeace is published in full elsewhere for those who need it. Calvocoressi goes deeply 
into his subject, and out of his always illuminating and penetrating views and judgments 
emerges a new and clear estimation of this misunderstood composer, which is shorn of any 
narrow-minded prejudice. He has resisted any temptation, for instance, to play down or 
over-state the problem of Mussorgsky’s alcoholism and has kept the sexual question in a 
proper perspective. By showing the greatest care and understanding, the author makes 
his reader as absorbingly interested in the composer as he himself must have been, and 
join with him in his generous sympathy for Mussorgsky in his weaknesses. 

In the biographical chapters, students of Mussorgsky’s music will probably most readily 
turn to those which give a very full account of the composition of Boris Godunof in its 
two versions. By talking technique to a considerable extent, Calvocoressi has revealed 
Mussorgsky’s methods as being far from crude and clumsy, as has often been supposed. 
All the same, Calvocoressi can describe the construction of this and other works in a way 
useful even to the untutored reader, while salient leitmotifs are reproduced in music 
examples. What is particularly valuable is to have not merely the comparisons of the 
two versions and all the background, but also a note on the Petersburg Opera, where it 
was first performed, how it was received, and details of its history until Mussorgsky’s 
death. 

Preceding the discussion of Boris Godunof there is an important chapter on the com- 
poser and realism. Mussorgsky was bound up with all that was characteristically Russian, 
especially the peasantry, and the conventional art forms of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries were inimical to his nature. It was in what is loosely termed realism 
that he sought an outlet. After surveying briefly the scope of contemporary Russian 
literature which was evincing the same traits, Calvocoressi analyses shrewdly what should 
be understood as realism in art in general and in the work of Mussorgsky in particular. 
Of course Mussorgsky was not the first to seek realism and the author reviews the efforts 
of other composers from the time of Vecchi’s Amfiparnasso. It is in such a chapter as 
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this that Calvocoressi enables the reader and himself to pause and take breath before mov- 
ing to the next stage. We can stand back and take the wider view of the whole subject. 

Though the chapter on realism is itself enough to make this book a major contribution 
to our knowledge of music, the three chapters on Mussorgsky’s technique and style ensure 
its greatness. Just when a lesser writer might have fallen victim to the analytical demon 
and let loose a flood of no doubt closely reasoned and irrefutable technical detail, Calvo- 
coressi bears in mind the more general nature of his book and marshals the observations 
of his intimate knowledge of the music over more than thirty years in the most readable 
fashion. Nobody could hope to assess the influence of Russian folk-music on Mussorgsky 
without the thorough knowledge that Calvocoressi possessed. Here it is applied to 
illustrate features in the composer’s music of which we may not be aware. Much of the 
technique of the kind associated with Western music was taught then in Russia, but the 
text book ‘‘rules’’ on chord progressions, consecutive fifths, and the like are simply not 
applicable to Mussorgsky and his folk-song idiom. We can see in Calvocoressi’s examples 
the nature of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘corrections’”’ of Mussorgsky’s harmony and the mis- 
understanding they reveal. It is more easy to appreciate the difficulties in which well- 
meaning critics here and elsewhere found themselves in discussing the music thirty and 
forty years ago, when the German tradition was nearer and stronger than it is today. 

At one point Calvocoressi writes: ‘‘a strange fate befalls all writing on Mussorgsky 
published outside Russia. No sooner do these appear than new materials concerning the 
composer’s life, or new musical texts from his pen, crop up; and in consequence the books 
become inadequate, at least partly, almost as soon as published’. This contingency seems 
much less likely now, but it is certain that whatever we may still be able to learn about 
Mussorgsky, Calvocoressi’s assessment of his position will remain essentially valid. 

5. ¥. G. 


Harmony. By Heinrich Schenker. Edited and annotated by Oswald Jonas. Trans- 
lated by Elisabeth Mann Borgese. Pp. 359. (The University of Chicago Press.) 
1954- 

Prior to the appearance of this book Schenker was a kind of “‘legend’”’ or ‘‘mystery 
man” in the English-speaking world (not to mention the Spanish, Italian, French-speaking, 
etc.). Those who had read him in German or had known him personally were generally 
considered to have the key to certain secrets of “‘what makes music tick’’ that were not 
otherwise available—an impression, it might be added, which the “‘initiated’’ themselves 
helped to foster. ; 

“Urlinie’’ was, and is, the password of the Schenker'sect—the mystical formula which 
underlies his approach to musical analysis and which leads, via the process of ‘‘Auskom- 
ponierung’’, to the higher concept ‘‘Ursatz’’, of which Jonas says in his valuable intro- 
duction : 

“This ultimate and supreme unity, which sustains the unity of the whole, represents, in its 
Ursatz form, the Auskomponierung of one single chord, the bearer of tonality. It is obvious 
that Schenker’s concept of tonality differs widely from the customary one. For Schenker 
tonality is the fashioning and expression in time of one single chord as given by Nature and 
extending in space. This concept is not changed by the fact that the subordinate strata may 
acquire, by the use of chromatic devices, some autonomy: Schenker calls this process ‘tonicali- 
zation’ and describes it as early as Harmony (§§ 136 ff.). On the contrary, ‘tonicalization’ 
restores to the work of art the needed contrast and color, which music was bound to lose in the 
process of systematization (cf. § 18). “Tonicalization’, however, affects only the subordinate 
strata—the middle ground, in Schenker’s terminology—or the surface phenomena of a composi- 
tion—its foreground. It never takes place in the background, the ultimate stratum expressing 
the whole. Accordingly, Schenker later on rejected the concept of modulation in its strict 
sense, although in Harmony this concept is still retained. However, this work already contains 
some amazing premonitions, hinting at the later concept of stratification’’. 


We have quoted this passage because it is revealing of several aspects of the Schenker 
theory. First of all, the theory abounds in terms and concepts invented by Schenker to 
explain and express his own thoughts regarding the nature of music and its analysis. A 
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whole new vocabulary is thus created, of which the above is only a sprinkling. In the 
second place, Jonas unwittingly points up one of the greatest arguments against the theory, 
when he writes: ‘“‘On the contrary, ‘tonicalization’ restores to the work of art the needed 
contrast and color, which music was bound to lose in the process of systematization’’. 
Now, who is restoring what to the work of art? Surely ‘“‘tonicalization”’ is not a process 
like ‘‘fermentation”’ that takes place while one sleeps. And who, in the first place, was 
responsible for the loss of ‘‘contrast and color in the process of systematization”? The 
work of art did not suddenly, while nobody was looking, ‘‘systematize’’ itself. Schenker 
talks about these processes and happenings as if they were real and, so to speak, inevitable. 
The question is: Does this complicated and tortuous process of stripping down and building 
up really contribute to the understanding of the Kunstwerk ? On one’s answer depends the 
value one sets on Schenker, his writings and the present book. 

The reduction of an entire work to a single chord is on the face of it a first-class reductio 
ad absurdum. Whystophere? A further reduction is possible—namely, to a single note, 
the tonic. This is not news, nor is it enlightening. We have known since Rameau (at 
the latest) that a tonic underlies a work. But a tonic or a single chord does not make or 
explain a Kunstwerk. 

The above discussion relates to Schenker’s theories as they were finally developed. 
Harmony was his first book (1906) and gives only hints of many things to come. (Jonas’ 
notes provide many valuable references to Schenker’s later works and theories.) It is 
in many ways regrettable that his earliest work should be the first to appear in English. 
It is most unlikely that it will be used extensively as a text-book, for it is too involved, 
and as a document of the famous Schenker theory it is too early to be representative. 

Two quotations from the book itself may serve as samples of Schenker’s musical 
thinking. In his preface, music and ‘‘philosophy”’ are linked: “In contrast to the theory 
of counterpoint, the theory of harmony presents itself to me as a purely spiritual universe, 
a system of ideally moving forces, born of Nature or of art’. 

Following is Schenker’s explanation of the various triads contained within the key of 





C: 

‘Having finally regulated the number of tones, their rising development, and their falling 
inversion, the artist could now face the task of defining quite precisely the sacrifices which each 
tone had to make if a community of tones was to be established usefully and continued stably. 

In particular: If F and F-sharp were conflicting, the latter, as major third of the second fifth 
in rising order, had to yield to the former, whose superiority was warranted by its root-tone 
character and first by its position as fifth in falling order. C-sharp, the major third of the third 
fifth in rising order, likewise had to yield to the tonic C; G-sharp, as the major third of the fourth 
fifth in rising order, to the dominant fifth G; and, finally, D-sharp and F-sharp had to give 
way to D, the second fifth in rising order, and F, the first fifth in falling order respectively. 
In other words, the content of the more remote fifth in rising order, beginning with the second, 
was tempered and adjusted to the content ot the tonic and its dominant and sub-dominant 


fifths’’. 


Finally it must be stated that Schenker’s theories as set forth in Harmony are entirely 
ineffective when applied to most modern music. This is the work of a musician deeply 
rooted in the most German of German traditions, whose findings stem from, and are 
chiefly applicable to German music of the classical and romantic periods. The greater 
part of his examples is taken from the works of Bach; Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner and Bruckner are also cited. Chopin is the only non- 
German to be cited at all extensively. The difficult style, the over-argumentation, the 
tendency to make mountains of molehills, the love of theories and new words to fit the 
theories, the propensity to mix music and philosophy-y-these are traits which represent the 
negative side of much German writing on music and of this book. (The fact that Schenker 
was an Austrian and a pupil of Bruckner does not alter the situation; there are examples 
a-plenty of Austrians who were plus allemands que les allemands’’.) On the positive side 
are the extraordinary thoroughness with which Schenker goes about making his points 
and his often provocative remarks in connection with specific analyses. 

In all events it is useful to have a book by Schenker in English—even this early one. 
Access to the esoteric lore of the Urlinie is now available to one and all. We doubt that 
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it will cause a revolution in musical thought. More likely it will cause disappointment to 
those expecting too much from it. After all, Schenker’s writings have been available to 
German-reading musicians for years, and nobody seems very much concerned with them. 
It is in fact extremely rare to find more than a passing reference to Schenker in German 
musical literature. 


Die Musik der Alien Niederlénder. By Hellmuth Christian Wolff. Pp. 272. (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf & Hartel.) 1956. 


During the post-war years, two scholars were working on the same problem, inde- 
pendently of each other, in two quite different parts of the world: Gustave Reese in New 
York and Hellmuth Christian Wolff in Leipzig. The problem is one which had gradually 
become acute—namely, the codification and, to a certain extent, re-evaluation of the 
enormous amount of material that had been accumulating on the music of the Renais- 
sance. Reese’s monumental book Music in the Renaissance appeared in 1954; it covers 
the entire musical field. Wolff’s sphere of investigation is limited to the music of the 
Netherlands composers, the consideration of which occupies the first third of Dr. Reese’s 
book. Wolff refers to Reese’s work only in the preface, stating that he had been unable 
to consult it. 

Both works accomplish, each in its own way, a most valuable task—that of bringing 
into focus the separate findings contained in a host of short studies, monographs, disserta- 
tions, papers and specialized publications that have appeared during the past thirty years 
or so relating to Renaissance music—not to mention the vast number of modern reprints 
of music of this period. 

The two works complement each other, by a stroke of luck, in that the systematic 
approach to the material is different. Reese’s treatment is primarily chronological: 
Machault-Dufay-Okeghem-Josquin, to put it crassly. Wolff’s book is divided into three 
main parts: Mass, Motet and Chanson; within each of these formal divisions, the composers 
are treated more or less in chronological order. 

It was the author’s aim to provide a representative account of Netherlands music 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Such studies already exist in considerable 
number in the field of painting; and, he argues quite justly, Netherlands music has been 
no less important in later developments than Netherlands painting. It was also his object 
to produce a “‘readable”’ book, and in this he has succeeded admirably. The style is lucid 
(a remarkable trait in German musicological literature), the reasoning clear, the documen- 
tation superb. Wolff has no axe to grind, no theories to sell. He even carries modesty 
too far, stating in the preface: ‘‘The author does not consider himself to be a specialist 
in this field’’. 

It is evident from the constant references to the literature dealing with the subject, 
however, that Wolff is a connoisseur, if not a specialist. His many citations of and from 
books, studies and articles in German, French, Italian and English are most valuable He 
refers to the leading authorities, even when disagreeing with them on some major or minor 
point and in disagreeing always produces substantial arguments to support his view. 
One of the valuable aspects of the book is, indeed, the way in which he goes to the core of 
the matter in pointing out mistakes and misconceptions in the writings of his colleagues. 

Wolff sees in the fifteenth century music of Burgundy and Northern France not so 
much a geographical as a stylistic unity—characterized by strict polyphonic technique 
and by the equal importance of each polyphonic voice—that justifies his speaking of the 
“old Netherlanders”’ as a homogeneous group. Standing in direct contrast with the Italian 
tendency towards homophony and blending of several voices into a whole, ‘‘the Nether- 
lands style radiated its influence throughout all of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; even though many of these masters did not live in their homeland, still they 
adopted a Netherlands style of composition. This is true of a composer like Okeghem as 
well. A unified stylistic tendency stretches from Binchois, Brasart and Dufay by way of 
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Okeghem, Obrecht, Josquin, Pierre de la Rue, Isaak, Gombert, Willaert and Clemens 
non Papa to Crecquillon, Philipp da Monte and Lasso’’. 

Wolff establishes at the outset the essential stylistic concepts Gothic and Renaissance, 
to the elucidation of which the many analyses contained in the book contribute. For the 
Renaissance, he finds the following typical traits: 

Close relationship of music to the text, as regards both prosody and intelligibility. 


Interpretation and illustration of the text by the music. 

Clarity of form and formal structure; sharply-defined phrases and periods. 
Importance attached to the sound as such. 

Moderation and reserve in expression. 

The late Gothic style, on the other hand, has the following characteristics: 


YPwnn 


Absolute music, without reference to the text. 


I. 

2. Basis in purely musical construction. 

3. Flowing form; ‘‘endless” melodic line; no sharply defined periods. 

4. Linear voice leading without regard for the collective sound, parallel motion or 
tonal basis. 

5. Intensified emotional expression and inner excitement (Erregtheit). Piling-up of 


voices, ornaments and dissonances. 

Having established these criteria, Wolff very sensibly admits that they are not to be 
taken as dogma, that they can overlap, etc. He goes on to demonstrate to what extent 
each of the major Netherland composers (and many of the lesser ones) reflect these Gothic 
and Renaissance characteristics in general and in specific works. This point of view is 
valuable not only in itself, reflecting as it does the long coexistence of these two funda- 
mental tendencies in Renaissance music, but also as a comparative basis for stylistic 
analysis. 

Wolff's approach to analysis is that of a musician as well as an historian, and for that 
reason he achieves excellent results. Musical examples are abundant (246 in the text, 
7 in the appendix) ; they are long enough to give a clear idea of the piece in question; and 
they are extremely well chosen. The frequent practice of making a direct comparison 
between two similar works (frequently on the same text) by different composers is most 
effective, pointing up differences as well as contributing to the general picture of the overall 
‘Netherlands style’, to which the differences are to be related. 

This is a highly intelligent, most welcome book that fills a definite need. 
by ten full-page illustrations, including an excellent facsimile reproduction in colour of a 
double page from a manuscript Kyrie by Matthieu Gascogne E. H. 


It is adorned 
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Albert Schweitzers Begegnung mit der Orgel. Von Rudolf Quoika. Pp. 96. (Verlag Carl 


Merseburger. Berlin-Darmstadt.) 1954. 

Mischa Elman and Joseph Szigeti: A study of their art through Cheirology. By McDonell 
Carpenter. Pp. xxiii + 48. (Vantage Press Inc. New York.) 1955. §$2. 
Musique et Poésie au XVIe siécle (Colloques Internationaux du Centre National de la 

Recherche Scientifique; Sciences Humaines Vf. Pp. 384. (Editions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris.) 1954. 
London Symphony. Portrait of an Orchestra. 1904-1954. By Hubert Foss and Noel 
Goodwin. Pp. xvi + 263. (The Naldrett Press, London.) 1954. 18s. 
Geschichte der Klaviermusik. Von Georg Schiinemann. 2 Aufi. Bearbeitet und erweitert 
von Herbert Gerigk. Pp. 140. (Bernhard Hahnefeld Verlag, Miinchberg.) 
1953. DM 7.80. 
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Fach-Worterbuch der Musik. Von Herbert Gerigk. Pp. 206. (Bernhard Hahnefeld 
Verlag, Miinchberg.) 1954. DM 9.00. 





Die Jupiter-Symphonie. Eine Studie iiber die thematisch-melodischen Zusammenhange. 
Von Johann Nepomuk David. Pp. 40. (Deuerlichsche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Géttingen.) 1953. DM 4.80. 


Die Reihe. Information iiber serielle Musik. Herausgegeben von Herbert Eimert, unter 
Mitarbeit von Karlheinz Stockhausen. No. 1. Elektronische Musik. No. 2. 
Anton Webern. (Universal Edition, Vienna.) 1955. 


Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch. WHerausgegeben von Karl Gustav Fellerer: issues for 
1952/53/54. (Verlag J.P. Bachem. K@ln.) 


Goethes Verhdlinis zu Bach. Von Friedrich Smend. Pp. 46. (Verlag Merseburger. 
Berlin-Darmstadt.) 1955. 


Rudolf Quoika’s booklet on Albert Schweitzer’s achievement as an organist is more 
or less in the nature of a synthesis of the great man’s opinions on organ style and on the 
divergencies of French and German organ-building, culled from his various publications 
and presented as a handy synopsis for the benefit of the German reader. The author 
firmly believes that it has been Schweitzer’s lifelong endeavour to reconcile the more 
formal French point of view (as represented by his teacher Widor) with the expressive 
Romanticism of the German organ tradition. He further believes that through 
Schweitzer’s interpretative art the cleavage between French and German Bach tradition 
has been finally healed. He is also courageous enough to hint at the intrinsic differences 
which in turn separate Schweitzer’s ideal from the much later ensuing German ‘‘Orgelbe- 
wegung”’ of the 1920s, initiated by Willibald Gurlitt, Hanns Henny Jahnn and the 
champions of the ‘“‘Baroque organ’. A whole chapter is devoted to the exact disposition 
of all organs which have played a prominent part in Schweitzer’s life. There is also a 
detailed description of the famous Third International Congress of the IMG in Vienna 
(1909) at which Schweitzer gave his lecture, suggesting for the first time a merger of 
French and German principles of organ building. There is a good bibliography from 
which—for unaccountable reasons—non-German books are totally excluded; and there 
are some fine photographs showing Schweitzer, at diiferent stages of his career, playing 
some of his favourite organs. Quoika’s little study has its uses for the organist on both 
sides of the Channel. But its slender substance could easily have been presented in 
a paper of much smaller size and much less pretentious format. 

McDonell Carpenter’s study of Elman’s and Szigeti’s violin technique is a pseudo- 
scientific attempt to assess their art through ‘“‘Cheirology”’, or, in plain English, with the 
help of palmistry and its usual mumbo-jumbo. Between intolerable stretches of ‘‘jargon”’ 
one is somewhat surprised to discover at least some basic understanding of musical 
matters. The author has, for instance, observed that ‘‘purely as a violinist’, Szigeti 
“suffers from time to time’. But he optimistically believes that the general reaction 
“the world over” to these regrettable lapses from a high performing standard will be in 
the nature of a genial exclamation, amounting to “It matters not to me if I hear some 
extraneous sounds [sic/] at a Szigeti concert, and what if sometimes I don’t hear all the 
notes! Szigeti is such a great musician .. .” 

Self-contradictory statements of this sort are never satisfactorily resolved; they are 
only topped occasionally by nauseous trivialities, like the following world-shattering 
conclusion that ‘‘Szigeti is most certainly a highly distinguished analytical mind, and 
a forceful intellect”. Compared with these woolly and often ambiguous statements, 
which must be gall and wormwood to the distinguished Hungarian fiddler, Elman gets 
a better deal. The author informs us in his case that he possesses “‘what are known as 
square hands upon which rest pointed or conic fingers”. The indefatigable cheirologist 
goes on to define “‘that the square hand . . . exhibits tenacity of purpose, great perseverance” 
and that “pointed fingers signify intuitive and inspirational faculties”. Szigeti in turn 
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has ‘‘unusually long hands and long fingers’. (The inverted commas are McDonell 
Carpenter’s and evidently imply that no offence is intended.) The ‘‘developed joints on 
Szigeti’s fingers tell their own story” (which is not worth relating). In the ‘‘Conclusion” 
the author finds Szigeti ‘‘a personality largely intellectual and imaginative”, to Elman 
however he refers as to “a genius’. In fact, ‘“‘he works as only genius knows how”. 
This is the point where my interest is set aflame: I’d love to know more about the working 
of genius. But alas, McDonell Carpenter himself is no genius—far from it. 


The ‘‘Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique” invited musicologists from various 
countries to the second of its periodic ‘“‘Colloques internationaux’”’, held in Paris, in 
June-July 1953 and organized as a kind of Congress under the heading ‘‘Musique et 
Poésie au XVIe siécle’’. That meeting culminated in the establishment of a permanent 
study-group, called ‘‘“Groupe d’Etudes Musicales de Renaissance’’ which has already met 
again in the meantime in Paris (March-April 1954) under the heading ‘‘Journées inter- 
nationales d’études sur la musique instrumentale”’. The meeting of 1953 has now 
published its report in a bulky volume of nearly 400 pages and both meetings have been 
critically reviewed in great detail by Hans Albrecht (Kiel) and Wilfried Brennecke (Kassel) 
in Die Musikforschung (VIII/3, 1955 and VII/4, 1954). The Colloquium of June-July 
1953 was also attended by a number of distinguished British scholars (J. A. Westrup, 
Thurston Dart, D. P. Walker among them) whose papers—together with the minutes of 
their lively discussions—are reproduced alongside those of their colleagues from USA, 
France, Belgium, Italy and Spain. Representatives from Central and Northern Europe 
were oddly enough totally missing. Among these contributions Westrup’s paper on 
‘The influence of Italian Music on the English Madrigal’, Jacques Chailley’s lecture on 
“Spirit and technique of the Renaissance chroma” and Leo Schrade’s paper on ‘‘Andrea 
Gabrieli’s Oedipus Tirannos and the renascence of the Greek tragedy”’ are easily the most 
notable. Suzanne Clercx’s paper on the somewhat controversial subject of “‘Sixteenth 
Century Spain, inspirational source of Monteverdi’s heroic genius’’ aroused a lively 
discussion in which Nino Pirotta (Italy) voiced some interesting (and to me thoroughly 
convincing) counter-arguments. The volume is well documented, well edited and deserv- 
ing of close attention. 

The History of the LSO during the last 50 years vividly reflects the hectic development 
of English musical life during the first half of the century as well as the steadily growing 
importance of London as a centre of the musical world. The volume was planned, 
compiled and written by the late Hubert Foss and Noel Goodwin (the latter taking over 
completely after Foss’ untimely death in 1953). But it also contains valuable contribu- 
tions by the late Sir Ivor Atkins (on the Three Choirs Festival), George Stratton and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams who ‘‘remembers the LSO from its very inception’. The book is 
almost a day-to-day account of the orchestra’s changing fortunes. Incorporating many 
interesting programmes and some amusing anecdotes, it suffers—as similar stories of 
musical corporations do—from a certain amount of inevitable repetition. The final 
chapter, written by Humphrey Jennings in a kind of flashy journalese, could easily have 
been dispensed with. 

The production of books on music in Germany and Austria is going rapidly ahead. 
In view of the recent destruction of so much printed matter, reprints of valuable older 
publications play a substantial part in the working schedules of publishing firms. A new 
Bavarian publishing house, Bernhard Hahnefeld Verlag, Miinchberg, has now re-issued 
the late Georg Schiinemann’s well known History of Music for the Piano in an edition for 
which Herbert Gerigk is responsible. Although the new editor professes to have revised 
and augmented Schiinemann’s text, the results of his labours are truly lamentable. 
Information on modern piano music in England is a case in point. On p. 132 the German 
reader finds—among other howlers—that [Sir] Arthur Bliss died in 1945 and that Michael 
Tipett (the editor’s spelling) was born in 1904. But modern German piano music fares 
little better. According to Gerigk, Richard Strauss wrote only one work for the piano: 
the Burleske for piano and orchestra, and in a chapter headed ‘‘Ausland und Neuzeit’’ no 
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word is said about Schénberg’s Klavierstiicke or Berg’s piano Sonata. The bewildered 
reader will also look in vain for the names of Stravinsky and Prokofiev. The same editor 
and publishing house have issued a dictionary of musical terms which is attractively got 
up and very well printed. It contains many music examples especially to illustrate 
problems of harmony and rhythm, thereby comparing favourably with Greenish in which 
such visual aides are all but missing. 

Johann Nepomuk David (a distinguished Austrian composer of religious bent) demon- 
strates in his little study on the associations between thematic matter and melodic substance 
that Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony is based on the following cantus firmus: 

















However, he is careful to leave it undecided whether Mozart deliberately planned his 
Symphony on this preconceived ‘‘tone-row”’ or not. David believes he has found similar 
features in the symphonies K.543 and 550 and in some of the string quartets, although 
polyphonic technique is used less rigorously in the latter. By way of an epilogue the 
author adds a little essay on Bruckner’s Gradual ‘‘Os justi’’ (1879) and comments on its 
curious fugal structure. Underlying it all is the observation that these great composers 
seem to have used serial technique occasionally, long before it had become fashionable. 
David’s pleasant ruminations are not technical enough to interest modern dodecaphonists 
(and -phoneys) and are certainly much too technical for the layman. They are destined 
to fall between two stools. 

On the other hand the first two numbers of a new series of monographs, issued under 
the title Die Rethe and devoted to information on ‘“‘serial music’’, are highly professional, 
superbly technical and devastatingly competent. The booklets are edited by Herbert 
Eimert, directing spirit of an experimental studio for electronic music at Radio Cologne, 
with the assistance of Karlheinz Stockhausen. No. 1 is entirely devoted to electronic music. 
It contains articles by Eimert, Stockhausen, Meyer-Eppler and Pierre Boulez (all of them 
leading exponents in that new experimental department of sound) and also contributions 
from distinguished and benevolent onlookers such as Kienek and Stuckenschmidt. 
No. 2 is devoted to Anton Webern. It is especially important for a number of letters 
written by Webern or addressed to him, and also gives exact and tabulated information 
on Webern’s life and works. The issue also reprints Webern’s ‘‘Bekenntnis fur Schoenberg”’ 
and part of his valuable preface to Isaak’s Choralis Constantinus which he edited for the 
DTOE XVI/1. The second half of the booklet contains analytical studies of some of 
Webern’s compositions. There are 12 plates, reproducing portraits of Webern and 
facsimile pages of his handwriting. 

The Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch is published with the aid of the Caecilienverein as 
the mouthpiece of the progressive wing of Roman Catholic church music. It began to 
reappear again in 1950 (after long years of silence during the Hitler régime) and has since 
fully regained its position as a magazine of a consistently high standard of learning and 
scholarship. In the five issues published up to 1955 problems of ecclesiastical music of 
the Roman rite are given priority. But that the modern Cecilians are anything but 
narrow-minded is shown by the fact that Rudolf Walther is permitted to discuss at length 
in several issues Max Reger’s Chorale preludes (conceived in the spirit of Luther) and their 
relations to their historic models. These yearbooks contain a wealth of erudition and 
important information. 

Friedrich Smend was appointed Rector of the Kirchliche Hochschule in Berlin in 1954. 
He now publishes his official lecture, given at the inauguration of his appointment. It is 
devoted to Goethe and J. S. Bach, chiefly on the basis of Goethe’s correspondence with 
Zelter. It proves that the great poet seems to have experienced Bach’s music more 
intellectually than aurally. But it also tends to show how seriously Goethe tried to 
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penetrate to the core of musical problems and how difficult it was for him to form any 
definite opinion on stylistic phenomena of musical history in the total absence of musico- 
logical research which had only started tentatively during the very last years of his life. 





Review of Music 


Robin Orr. ‘“‘Spring’’ Cantata for mezzo soprano solo, chorus and orchestra with piano 
obbligato. (1956.) (O.U.P.) Vocal score 6s. 


Scored for pianoforte, timpani, percussion (1 player), and strings, or alternatively for 
2 pianos with optional timpani and percussion, Dr. Orr’s well-written four-movement 
Cantata, at once over-unified by the finale’s artificial cyclic devices and disunited by the 
beautiful third movement which stands staunchly apart, is highly recommended, indeed 
of supreme importance, as the weightiest available text-book on Modern Diseases of Music. 

These comprise sado-masochistic percussive delusions; sundry disturbances of the 
delicate Stravinskyian endocrine system (wherein the slightest hyper- or hypotrophy of 
any one of the ductless glands—rhythmic, harmonic, or instrumental—immediately 
upsets the whole balance of creative forces); Obsessional Unity with its usual comple- 
mentary complication, monotonophobia; and above all, the mixed syndrome known as 
Inflammatory Contemporaneity (contemporaneitis maligna), which may include any or 
all of the other symptoms while invariably evincing harmonic malformations and savage 
guilt (culpa irrevocabilis). 

It is chiefly through that contrast between the slow movement and the others that 
Dr. Orr achieves his brilliant textbook exposition, a contrast which parallels that between 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. There is indeed no doubt that the extremest possible contra- 
distinction was intended :— 

(1) The poem is Thomas Nashe’s “‘Spring, the Sweet Spring’’ (previously used by 
Britten in his ‘‘Spring’’ Symphony), whereas the rest of the Cantata consists of settings 
mediaeval Latin lyrics translated by Helen Waddell. 

(2) The key is E major, which is the remotest possible from home. 

(3) The texture and scoring have been contrasted to the extent of making the move- 
ment into a self-sufficing solo song for mezzo soprano, whereas the other three are for mixed 
chorus. (Significantly enough, a separate timing (c. 4’ 30”) is given for this number, and 
for this number alone.") 

(4) The harmonic idiom—punctum saliens—is highly conservative and utterly in- 
consistent with the rest of the work (nor indeed absolutely consistent within itself). 

At the same time, it is this conservative movement that is the only original and 
inspired one, whereas the others are too busy trying to be eclectically down-to-date to 
have time for anything else: Schénberg’s ‘“‘Changes of style in the arts do not always mean 
development’ springs to mind. I suspect that the Cantata was written around ‘Spring, 
the Sweet Spring”’; I am certain that it was conceived round it, consciously or not. The 
attempt to make an artistic virtue of mere psychological necessity, a contrast of incom- 
patibility, was doomed to failure. But the fact remains that in the Nashe song, the human 
animal has asserted its rights, and since the fruitless demands of the contemporary 
conscience in the other movements won’t do anybody any harm, the net profit remains 
considerable, all the more so since the work is obviously designed for amateur performance. 

H. K. 





1 The total duration is about 25 minutes. 
* “Criteria for the Evaluation of Music’, in Style and Idea, New York, 1950, and London, 
1951, p. 183. 
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Gramophone Records 


Mozart: String Quartets in G, K.387,* and 
D minor, K.421. 


Barchet Quartet. Vox PL 9480. 
String Quartet in A, K.464, and C, K.465. 

Barchet Quartet. Vox PL 9820. 
Divertimento for violin, viola and cello in E flat, K.563.* 

Kehr Trio. Vox PL 9560. 


Donizetti: String Quartet no. 9 in D minor, and 
Bazzini: String Quartet no. 3 in E flat, op. 76. 
Quartette della Scala. Telefunken LGX 66063. 

Almost nobody ever admits to hearing a perfect quartet performance. Perfection is 
a much abused conception. A locomotive or a tractor or some such complex juggernaut 
is pronounced perfect merely because it works. A blazing sapphire is thrown out of a 
crown collection because it is minutel_" “imperfect”. By these tokens we get more 
“perfect’’ symphonic performances than chamber playing. The Barchet Quartet play, 
then, imperfectly; i.e. there are things I do not like. But the overall standard is high; 
very high, and in their progress over recent months through Mozart’s output, there are 
few sides less than really worthwhile. From the four works now under review the follow- 
ing blemishes are apparent: in K.465, first movement, the rushing, upward figures for 
cello are ill-managed; I think because the tempo is too fast. In K.421, the first violin is 
too modest in tone and gets lost at chord passages; in the last movement of the same 
Quartet, we hear far too much of the cello. I have nowhere heard a better performance 
than the Barchet K.387. The Kehr Trio get full marks for their performance of the trio 
divertimento. In any indifferent performance this music sounds kapellmeister-ish. 
The present issue reveals it as heart-warming and a little inconsequential and yet seriously 
conceived and strictly planned in each of its six movements. As generous makeweight 
we are given Mozart’s trio arrangement of the Bach Adagio and Fugue in F minor, K.404. 

One often reads, of this or that composer, known for his operas or symphonies that 
“there is also a string quartet” or “‘in early life he composed a quantity of chamber music”’. 
When we come to, say, Verdi’s Quartet or Sibelius’ we find them to be excellent works. 
Why shouldn’t they be? Why should the string quartet be treated like a sacred cow? 
I was delighted, and not all that surprised, to find one of Donizetti’s many essays in this 
form to be more than merely pleasant listening. It is an entirely sound little work. 
Derivative from Haydn and Beethoven, but carried-forward in a string of irresistible 
themes, this ninth Quartet poses only one question: why do we not hear some of the 
others ? 

Bazzini (1818-1897) was a violinist. His Quartet is weaker than Donizetti's for the 
very good reason that he was a less good composer. All the same, in its day this tuneful, 
flowing music must have been acceptable as occasional entertainment for players and for 
listeners, and those were ever two essential functions of chamber music. The Telefunken 
recording is splendidly managed. 


Beethoven: Sonata no. 3 in A, op. 69,* 
Twelve Variations on Handel’s ‘‘See the conquering hero comes’’ and 
Twelve Variations on Mozart's ‘‘Ein Mddchen oder Weibchen’’. 
Zara Nelsova (cello) and Artur Balsam (piano). Decca LXT 5268. 
Franck: Sonata in A, and 
Fauré: Sonata no. 1 in A, op. 13. 
Joseph Fuchs (violin) and Artur Balsam (piano). Brunswick AXTL 1083. 
To the hard-pressed purchaser it will appear a great shame that the two sets of 
Variations must be bought if he is to get hold of this performance of the cello Sonata in A. 





* Strongly recommended. 
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They are quite possibly the dullest of all Beethoven instrumental pieces. There is of 
course the great beauty of Miss Nelsova’s cello. In the Sonata, rightly the best known 
of the four Beethoven wrote, her pla.ing is beyond any kind of praise; Balsam has as 
much to do as she, and does it well. The recording is near-perfect. Unhappily, the 
quality of recording spoils the Franck-“‘auré issue. The piano comes out well enough but 
Fuchs cannot really be using the tin fiddle Brunswick’s engineering suggests. All this is 
greatly disappointing, since the works, besides being well played, are, taken together, 
most interesting. Broadly the issue raised by playing the two French violin Sonatas at 
one sitting is: Gabriel Fauré’s work (1876) was written ten years before César Franck’s; 
Franck is undoubtedly the better instrumental composer; there is very much more in 
common between the two sonatas than the key of A major. In picking out what Franck 
might not have written had he not known Fauré’s Sonata, I saw all the point of Koechlin’s 
aphorism: ‘‘Do not render unto César the things that are Gabriel’s’’! 5. 


Verdi: Il Trovatore. 
Tebaldi, del Monaco, Simionato, Savarese, with chorus of the Maggio Musicale 


Fiorentino and L’Orchestre du Grand Théatre de Genéve, c. Erede. 
Decca LXT 5260-2. 


This is a star-studded perforraance, high-powered and intensely dramatic. There is 
scarcely adim moment. Ina sense, then, justice is done, and heard to be done, to Verdi's 
score. But while the opera does allow for the completest concentration on vocal prowess 
and agility—such, of course, is part of Verdi’s genius—there’s no doubt that a certain 
level of sensitive musicality (and faithfulness to the composer’s intentions) are sacrificed 
in the cause of glottal virtuosity. In short, I found it almost unbearable listening on 
end to so many big and bright and undeniably accomplished vocal egos bawling each 
other out. None the less, it’s all very exciting and indeed authentic—if you can take it. 


Bach: Concerto in A minor for violin and orchestra. 
Devy Erlih. 
Concerto in D minor for two violins and orchestra. 
Erlih and Henry Merckel. 
Concerto in E major for violin and orchestra. 
Merckel. 
With the Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra, Munich, c. Kurt Redel. 
London DTL 93067. 


Mozart: Symphony no. 39 in E flat (K.543). 


London Symphony Orchestra, c. Krips. Decca LW 5265. 
Haydn: Symphony no. 94 in G (“Surprise’’). 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Beinum. Decca LW 5264. 


There is not much to grip the ears in this big classical group. The prize of the bunch 
is probably Krips’ performance of K.543. It is not by any means a profound interpreta- 
tion but it is a lively and affectionate one—which can’t be said of van Beinum’s surprisingly 
dull and frigid Haydn. The Bach concertos aren’tsanything remarkable, nor are they 
remarkably bad. But I wouldn’t cross the street to hear Mr. Erlih, Mr. Merckei, nor 
Mr. Erlih and Mr. Merckel (not in these Bach works, at any rate). I’m getting tired of 
these routine performances of familiar masterpieces. We don’t need reminding that 
Bach wrote good music, and these worthy readings don’t go much further than that. 
Why don’t the gramophone companies release some of the grand old discs from the bad, 
impure and unchamber-like past? Huberman, for example. He would surely cheer our 
wilting spirits in these mediocre days. 
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Mozart: Symphony no. 36 in C, K.425 (‘Linz’). 
Schubert: Symphony no. 5 in B fiat. 
The Berlin Chamber Orchestra, c. Hans von Benda. Telefunken LGX 66020. 
Another baffling disc. Who is going to lay out credit-squeezed cash on two mediocre 
performances of familiar symphonies which are plentifully available in superior versions 
elsewhere? Here, neither the orchestra nor the interpretation is up to much; if one has 
to make a distinction, then Herr von Benda’s Schubert is inoffensive, while his Mozart is 
not. 


Mozart: Fantasia in C minor (K.475); Sonata in C major (K.330); Sonata in C minor 
(K.457); Rondo in A minor (K.511). 
Backhaus. Decca LXT 5167. 
Backhaus plays all these works well, and two of them—K.330 and K.511—-very beauti- 
fully. The C minor Fantasia and Sonata are despatched brilliantly but rather too briskly, 
with too much peremptory ‘‘drama’’ and too little genuine understanding of the peculiar- 
ities of Mozartean tension. In sum, a very acceptable disc: but at no point is one chal- 
lenged by a memorable interpretative inspiration. 


Boccherini: Trio in G minor, op. 9, no. 5; Trio in G major, op. 38, no. 2; Quartet in A major, 
op. 39, no. 8; La Tivanna, op. 44, no. 4. 
The Carmirelli Quartet. Decca LXT 5200.* 


A much to be welcomed issue. Boccherini is still an under-estimated figure, and the 
works played here—expertly done and splendidly recorded—prove that he was not only 
a master craftsman but also an inspired composer. His inspirations, it is true, are minor 
ones. But how fortunate we could count ourselves these days if all second-rate music 
were written by composers whose competence and invention matched Boccherini’s. It 
would be possible to make a valid comparison between, say, Mozart and Boccherini. 
Can the same be said of, say, Stravinsky and Orff? 


Handel: Semele. 
George Prangnell, William Herbert, Robert Ellis, Brenda Griffith, Jennifer Vyvyan, 
John Whitworth, Anna Pollak, Helen Watts, the St. Anthony Singers and 
The New Symphony Orchestra, c. Anthony Lewis. 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL 50098-—50100.* 
““‘Where’er you walk’”’ is all that most of us know of Handel’s Semele. This partly 
excellent performance of the complete work—the best of the singing (Vyvyan especially) 
is very good indeed—introduces us to an unjustly neglected and inspired masterpiece. I 
have little sympathy with Handel’s music and an active prejudice to the oratorio as such 
(I don’t glory in my blank patches, but there’s no point in concealing them). Semele, 
however, I found irresistible: not just a work by a genius—that, I should have expected— 
but a work of genius, rich and compelling, with but an occasional boring stretch. Handel- 
haters are invited to do gratifying penance to the strains of these valuable discs. 


Stravinsky: Concerto for piano and wind instruments. 
Capriccio for piano and orchestra. 
Magaloff with L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5154.* 


Both these works are capitally performed and deservedly recorded. Each presents a 
different side to Stravinsky’s character—the Concerto is often solemn, grave: the Capriccio 
witty, capricious—while both develop their contrasts from a unified procedure, i.e., 
Stravinsky’s classicism. The latter is too complex a topic to embark upon in this space, 
but these two works (to which should be added the recent Vox issue of the magnificent 
fiddle Concerto) enable the listener to study the varied results of Stravinsky's stylistic 





* Strongly recommended. 
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submissiveness. Most important of all, these concertos are major art, two highly original 
pieces by a great contemporary composer which should be far better known. The record- 
ing is adequate, though the piano throughout is too forward. D. M. 


Saint-Saéns: Le Carnaval des Animauz. 
Cesar Franck: Psyche. 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion Belge, c. Franz André. 
Telefunken LGX 66028. 
Jandéek: Sinfonietta. 
Taras Bulba. 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, c. Horenstein. Vox PL 9710. 


There seems to be little point in issuing a disc of Saint-Saéns rather lengthy joke unless 
performance and recording are beyond criticism. This one is good enough for most of 
the time, but Tortoises and The Elephants are very dubious. The intonation of the double 
bass in the latter is irritatingly inaccurate. Perhaps these two movements are harder to 
bring off than the others, but there seems to me to be no reason why they should be. 
Psyche is very well done, a rich and succulent performance which profitably concentrates 
on eloquence of line. Enjoyable for those who enjoy turkish baths! 

The Jandéek issue seems to me to be much more valuable. Both works are decently 
performed, but Horenstein looks so carefully after the dramatic strokes and spasms in 
Taras Bulba that they seem to be inexplicable without close programmatic guidance; 
he does not seem to grasp the point of what lies in between them. In the Sinfonietta, 
he succeeds in making most of the music’s not entirely simple structure immediately 
explicit without suggesting a need to refer to more than one’s ears. With more refinement 
from the brass, which is inclined to swamp its own and everyone else’s detail in moments of 
crisis, this would be a very remarkable record. It is less mercurial than Kubelik’s earlier 
recording, but possibly the force and weight of this performance is more closely in keeping 
with the nature of the music. As it is, the unfamiliarity of the music, which deserves to 
be better known, prompts me to recommend it: the two works do not appear elsewhere in 
each other’s company. 

Taras Bulba is based on the tale by Gogol. Its movements deal with the deaths of 
Taras Bulba’s coward son (killed by his father), his hero son, and Taras Bulba himself, 
in an ecstacy of patriotism. It is a music of exciting gestures rather than continuous 
thought and texture, over-lavishiy scored; it is doubtful if one could ever hear many of 
the notes in the score however they were played, but it is hard to believe that it consists 
of no more than conventional nineteenth-century gestures in a texture (both harmonic 
and orchestral) that is anything but conventional, though this is the effect of the Vox 
recording. Composed a mere eight years before the Sinfonietta of 1926, it does, however, 
sound like the work of a composer still fighting his way towards complete individuality 
of utterance. There is nothing doubtful about the later work: it is spare, vigorous, lean 
and remarkably economical in its use of materials; odd accompanimental figures, for 
example, reveal themselves as fundamental parts of its pattern. If I say that in its 
explosive vigour and forcefulness it reminds one of Roussel, I don’t mean that it sounds 
like Roussel. It sounds like nothing but Janaéek. 


Mozart: Piano concertos no. 17 in G (K.453) and no. 26 in D (K.537). 
Ingrid Haebler and the Bamberg Symphony Qrchestra, c. Hollreiser. 
Vox PL 9390. 


Ingrid Haebler’s first Mozart record was greeted with such enthusiasm that one is 
hardly surprised to note some cooling of critical regard in early reviews of her second. 
However, both concertos are played with vigour, accuracy and style; empi are sensible, 
and a hair’s breadth away from sensibility is annoying in this music. The orchestra 
behaves better than it has been known to do sometimes for Vox. K.453 suffers from a 
somewhat veiled, husky quality of recording that does not affect K.537. 
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Miss Haebler does not achieve the perfec* fluency that was noticeable in her earlier 
record—demi-semi-quaver runs, for example, are sometimes rather fluffily undefined, and 
she phrases the naive opening to the second movement of the Coronation Concerto quite 
mechanically, apparently in pursuit of the ultimate simplicity from which the music has 
grown. There are, by the way, no adventures in reconstituting K.537 such as those we 
have occasionally heard of late. This performance adheres almost entirely to the Eulen- 
berg score, and even its cadenzas are quite conservative—much more so than those for the 
companion work, which are Mozart’s own. The only decorations allowed are ornamental 
runs in to occasional piano entries. On the whole, a good, worthwhile but not perfect 
disc on which the somewhat unpopular Coronation Concerto sounds anything but dull and 
perfunctory. 


Bach: Trio Sonatas 1-4. 
John Eggington, Organ of Meux Cathedral. Oiseau-Lyre OL 50123. 
Concerto for two harpsichords and strings in C. 
Karl Richter and Eduard Miiller. 
Concerto for harpsichord and strings in D minor. 
Karl Richter. 
Ensemble of the Ansbach Bach Festival, directed by Karl Richter. 
Decca LXT 5203.* 

It is a pity that John Eggington’s sound and workmanlike performances have to stand 
comparison with those by Helmut Walcha on Deutsche Grammophon. The organ he uses 
allows complete authenticity of style, though some may dislike the prominence of an 
oboeish stop to which he seems to be attached, in that it destroys the perfect equality of 
parts in the slow movement of numbers two and three by putting the right hand into 
greater relief than the left. For the rest, the performances are discreet, allowing the 
music to speak for itself; in other movements, the manuals are nicely differentiated within 
terms of strict equality, but a more sharply defined pedal line would be an improvement— 
the bass line here just is not an equal partner in Bach’s noble tripartite alliance. Never- 
theless, if it were not for Walcha’s outstanding account of the same works, we should 
receive this record with open arms. 

The disc of two Bach concertos from the Ansbach Festival is outstanding. In the 
double Concerto, the Decca engineers have somehow succeeded in differentiating between 
the two harpsichords with remarkable success; all the Bach multiple concertos now exist 
in more than one recorded version, but I have not previously heard any record that shows 
so clearly that more than one keyboard instrument is at work. The interpretations are 
strong, forceful and poetic, but they do not strain the composer’s style and idiom to 
achieve their expressiveness. The result is a couple of familiar works played with such 
vigour, style and feeling that they make the sort of impact that rarely arrives in perform- 
ances of well-known music. H.R. 


Mascagni: Cavalleria Rusticana. 
E. Nicolai (S), L. Didier (M-S), A. Anelli (C), del Monaco (T), Protti (Bar.), with 
Chorus and Orchestra, c. Ghione, and 
Leoncavallo: Pagliacci. 
C. Petrella (S), del Monaco (T), di Palma (T), Poli (Bar.), Protti (Bar.), with Chorus 
and Orchestra of Academia di St. Cecilia, Rome, c. Erede. 
Decca LXT 5223-5. 
This version of Pagliacci already has been reviewed (LXT 2845: MR XV, 169) and pro- 
nounced excellent, with an especially fine performance from Clara Petrella. Its odd side 
comprised a tasteless collection of tenor tit-bits thrown off by del Monaco. The present 
coupling avoids that wastage of space and provides an economic, natural buy for the 
opera lover. Unhappily, Cavalleria is less well recorded than its stable companion, and, 





* Strongly recommended. 
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in spite of a first-rate Santuzza, is less well performed. In Regina Coeli recording pre-echo 
obtrudes during the repetitive bars of silence, and the sensitive ear can be put off San- 
tuzza’s very beautiful singing. Mama Lucia’s voice is either very thin or she was beyond 
shouting distance of the microphones: with del Monaco going at full belt in the last scena, 
we hardly hear her at all. The chorus also is generally too far in the background except 
right at the end; the cry with which they greet their neighbour’s announcement of 
Turiddu’s demise sounds callously like the cheer of a football crowd. 


Wagner: Gétterdammerung. 
K. Flagstad (S), I. Bjoner (S), U. Bugge-Hanssen (S), K. M. Flagstad (M-S), B. 
Asserson (M-S), E. Gustavson (C), Svanholm (T), Johnsen (Bar.), Gronneberg 
(Bar.), Nordsjo (B), the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra and Norwegian State 
Radio Orchestra with Opera Chorus, c. Fjeldstad. Decca LXT 5205-10. 


Much beautiful work has gone into this production; but there are some grave shert- 
comings and the final balance is unfavourable. On the credit side there is, of course, 
Kirsten Flagstad. This present performance pays imperfect witness to the widely held 
opinion that she has been the finest Briinnhilde of our age; at the same time, over long 
stretches it reveals what a very great artist she is. Stated plainly, over the lower and 
middle registers, in all ranges, and at most of the upper in subdued passages, her voice is 
still a very beautiful instrument; but top notes defeat her again and again. To quote 
passages: act I, sc. 3: the top B flat, A and A flat at ‘“‘Auf! Ihm entgehen”’ and thereabouts 
are strained to a point of grating unpleasantness. Act II, sc. 4—in the passage beginning 
“Betrug! Betrug!’’, it is true that Wagner instructs his heroine to “shriek in the most 
terrible anguish”. All the same there ave limits. Act III, closing scene: at “Siegfried 
mein seeliger Held’’ the voice again is most unhappy with top B flat. I think that, in the 
opera house, one might be carried over these and similar bad moments by the understan- 
ding and the passion in Flagstad’s performance; with only the ear and the record, one is 
obliged to complain. Set Svanholm sings well throughout; he is a lyrical Siegfried, and 
suits my taste; I have never been able to accommodate too much hairy-chested bellowing 
as the musical image of an unsophisticated and beautiful, if lusty, youth. And I don’t 
believe Wagner intended it. 

Throughout act I, Nordsjo, as Hagen, is frankly bad. His very first note we scarcely 
hear at all and by the end of his short duet with Gunther he is palpably hoarse. This 
evidently was an affliction which came and went. In the “‘sleep-singing’’ scene with 
Alberich at the opening of act II he is quite splendid both in intonation and in the 
interpretation of a difficult acting part. His subsequent vagaries include a wobbly and 
most unchieftain-like calling together of the Gibichungs at ‘“‘Waffen! Waffen!’’. These 
same Gibichungs respond well and their singing at that point is typical of excellent work 
by the entire chorus throughout. Ingrid Bjoner as Gutrune is entirely successful; as 
Giinther, Waldemar Johnsen has not enough voice to sustain his intelligent approach to 
what is surely one of the trickiest characterizations in the Ring. 

All the other parts are excellent, with full marks to Eva Gustavson as Waltraute, and 
to the three Norns. The scene between Siegfried and the Rhine-maidens is most effec- 
tively done. This, the only humorous moment in the whole work, and one of very few 
in all Wagner, is frequently ruined: few singers and producers appear to believe that the 
scena can possibly be in good taste. And, in the event, it often is not—for that reason. 
Here, the girls put real sauce into their quizzing of the hero, and where Wagner says 
“Sie lachen unmdssig’’ they really lift their pretty chims and laugh. 

The orchestra does not get full marks; nor do the engineers. One is too often in doubt 
about where the blame lies to absolve either from occasional defects. There are two 
orchestras involved and their combination no doubt presented the conductor with prob- 
lems extra to those of the score itself, not all of which get solved. There is much that 
should be deeply moving and is not. There is an orchestral cut of 44 bars in act I, 
from the end of Hagen’s solo, ‘‘Hier sitz ich’’ to the entry of the Briinnhilde motive which 
starts the prelude to the third scene. This is hard to forgive. tm 
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Gluck: Alceste. 
Flagstad, Raoul Jobin and others, with the Geraint Jones Orchestra and Singers, 
c. Geraint Jones. Decca LXT 5273-6. 


Gluck’s great work receives here a very sympathetic performance that is ‘‘in style” 
rather than stylish. Most of the singing is affectionate and sensitive to Gluck’s inspira- 
tions while lacking in true distinction. An exception, of course, is Flegstad, who brings 
in addition fluent phrasing, a rich tone and a conception of her role that is compellingly 
majestic, if scarcely classical enough in spirit. Her voice, strictly speaking, is no longer 
up to the demands Gluck makes of it—the most bothersome aspect of this inevitable 
decline is her uncertainty of pitch—but her commanding musical presence is still in 
evidence, subduing disabilities that would have reduced an artist of lesser stature to 
silence. 


Roussei: Symphonies nos. 3 and 4, op. 42 and 53. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca LXT 5234. 


This is a happy coupling; the performances, however, might have been better. They 
are not, it is true, actively bad—there is, indeed, much to admire in the way Ansermet 
shapes some of this invigorating music—but simply deficient in interpreting the true 
character of Roussel’s invention. Ansermet may be forgiven for his failure to weed out 
the thick contrapuntal textures of the third Symphony’s slow movement: I had hopes, 
to be sure, but the composer’s textural misjudgment makes the conductor’s task impos- 
sible, even a conductor with Ansermet’s gift for lucid exposition. Less excusable is the 
flabby rhythm of the first movement and the poorly managed reprise in the adagio. 
Ansermet, it seems, understands neither Roussel’s robust rhythmic drive nor his fervent 
lyricism: yet it is these opposing poles which support his edifices—one sees it very clearly 
in the altogether feebler fourth Symphony, a work that sounds weaker than it is as a 
result of Ansermet’s, I think, too sophisticated, too urbane, approach: he smooths over, 
slackens off, Roussel’s ferocious rhythmic outbreaks and, afraid of sentimentality, does 
not savour the depth of his crystal-clear sentiment—hence the unconvincing, ill-considered 
haste with which the beautiful recapitulation of the G minor Symphony’s slow movement 
is dismissed. 


Lully: Ballet Suite (arr. Mott). Corelli: Suite for strings (arr. Arbés). 
Haydn: Notturno no. 2 in C. Rossini: Sonata in C for strings. 
Hamburg Philharmonic State Orchestra, c. Giovanni di Bella. 
Telefunken LGX 66047. 


This is a disc which leaves me bewildered. Who on earth wants to buy such a mixed- 
up collection? And who is an enthusiast for Mottled Lully or Arbéshed Corelli? None 
of the music, in any case, is of much moment, but for the Haydn’s sprightly, yet character- 
istically weighty, first movement, and none of the performances rises above the rather 
dead level of routine competence. I have often said that there is a large class of “‘trivial’’ 
compositions which, while occasionally to be welcomed in the concert hall, should never 
be allowed anywhere near a recording studio. All the pieces on this disc, though not 
unworthy, were simply not worth documenting. The preservative, repetitive action of 
the disc eats away the works’ various charms, a fate all the more unjustified since quite 
uncalled for: who will join me in forming a society to preserve certain categories of music 
from the menace of the gramophone? D. M. 
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Correspondence 
Durham. 
April, 1957. 
To the Editor of THz Music REvIEw. 
A QUESTION OF INITIALS 


S1r,—In the course of a searching, extended and often generous survey of my book, Bach's 
Fugal Works, in the February issue, Dr. H. F. Redlich objects to my liberal use of initials at a 
certain stage (pp. 171 et seq.) of the chapter on Bach’s craftsmanship to indicate (1) a matter of 
technical order, (2) a specific collection ; also, I may add, (3) voicing. He quotes a typical reference 
to “ASA” and “‘O., D minor, and W.K. ii, E flat’”’ and adds: ‘‘The bewildered reader will skim the 
volume in vain for a tabulated explanation of these abbreviations’’. I find this comment frivolous 
in its context, and must beg space in which to explain why. 

(1) The numbered paragraph—take it or leave it—in which the reference is found begins 
‘The order of subject (S) and answer (A) is modified” and proceeds to list SAA, AAS, ASA, etc., 
as typical combinations arising. If any reader has covered this paragraph (detailing one feature 
of counter-exposition) so hastily that he would have shied at an ASS if it had turned up in the 
Bach field here, he deserves every kick of bewilderment that comes his way. (2) The whole 
chapter from which this analysis is taken marks a clear transition from a serial account of the 
fugues in specified groups to an over-all and definitive survey of fugal technique up and down 
Bach's works. In the third and last introductory paragraph (discovered by the reviewer ‘‘after 
prolonged and painful search”) appears my astonishing list of abbreviations of title (O. for the 
organ works, W.K. i and ii for the two parts of you’d-never-guess-what, A.F. for The Art of Fugue). 
Once again, accept it or pass on to the next chapter. But I offer no emollient for the soi-disant 
reader who skims the opening of a manifestly technical chapter to the point of not observing what 
the field of examples is to be, and how denoted. He can have all the “painful search” he lets 
himself in for, if indeed this is a fair description of finding the beginning of the right chapter and 
traversing a page and a half, a little haltingly perhaps in the absence of any typographical warning 
of abbreviations ahead. And, without going to this trouble, a perusal of twelve chapters in which 
the organ works, the 48 and The Art of Fugue are in turn persistent main headings, is at least 
suggestive, even if you find ‘“W.K.ii, E flat, E” and numberless similar references bewildering to 
relate to the right many-key, two-volume work. (3) Dr. Redlich does not refer to my adjacent 
use of such terms as BATS (if it ever occurred) to describe another order of procedure, but, in case 
he is worried about that too, once again this quick reference to contrasting pitches of entry by the 
initials of the common anglo-Italian names of analogous voices, besides being used throughout 
the book, is here encountered by the skimmiest and skimpiest beholder under a new heading, 
“Order of voices’, before the rash plunge into initials commences. Admittedly the ass and his 
kind follow the bats and theirs into the Bach enclosure, but only for one short stretch. 

The alternative, of course, is unabbreviation. Quite apart from the extra labour of typing 
and printing involved, one’s whole experience of sol-fa (if any) brings home that as signs for 
distinguishing common sound-relationships single letters are the most efficient mnemonic system, 
besides being clearer to the eye, even in a single diversion like Point One. 

Two other matters may be raised. The reviewer seems reluctant to recognize the bare exist- 
ence of the old B.G. edition, as a hitherto commanding source of reference and identity. But 
the Peters edition is far less common in England as a whole (and so far as it covers all that is 
needed here). And in 1955, when my book was printing, the new Bach edition of 1954— was 
virtually a promise, and it will be a long time before the recension of the old volume 36, for 
instance, is in print, and much longer before it is current in English libraries. To give a reference 
in terms of the new numbering (if strictly available) therefore seems to me pretentiously prophetic 
and unhelpful to the common musician whom the book is intended to steer forthwith beyond the 
main collections. Again ‘“‘This (new) edition could have been used by Dickinson in the case of 
the B minor Mass”. But I was not concerned with any textual point in the Mass. Nor have I 
observed any essential alteration by the new editorial board in the choruses involved. The 
critical notes have, or possibly had, yet to appear. Further, it is scarcely right to describe as 
“shortcomings” in a bibliography the exclusion of matter issued in the year of going to press. 
One cannot suddenly absorb a year of publication in an alphabetical list without stretching a 
publisher’s patience, adding to proof costs considerably, and increasing the risk of fresh errors in 
the process of re-paging, etc. Dr. Redlich is thus quite correct in saying that I was unable to include 
books published in the last two years. My book had gone finally to the printers a good year 
before his review appeared. But is not the learned reviewer setting tremendous store about the 
notice of the newest criticism of works whose general text and purpose have long been common 
experience? My book is for working performers and listeners, not editors, and makes no pretence 
at Year-book level; its orbit is O rather than A, and certainly not S—if I may once more wickedly 
bewilder the Reader who has never had to come to terms with any of the G.C.E. modes. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. E. F. Dickinson. 
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MAGNIFICENT 


Britten 
The Prince of the Pagodas 
THE ORCHESTRA OF THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 
conducted by 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
LXT 5336-7 





Schubert 
Fantasy in C major, Opus 15—‘ The Wanderer’ 
Prokofiev 
Sonata No.2, Opus 14 and Sonata No.3, Opus 28 
GARY GRAFFMAN 
RB-16015 





Honegger 
Le Roi David 
MARIE-LISE DE MONTMOLLIN, MICHEL HAMEL, SUZANNE DANCO, 
STEPHANE AUDEL with LE CHOEUR DES JEUNES DE L’EGLISE NATIONAL VAUDOISE 


Stravinsky 
The Soldier’s Tale—Concert suite 
on both sides: L°ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE conducted by 
ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 5321-2 (Book of words 1|/-) 





Stravinsky 
The Rite of Spring 
THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 


conducted by PIERRE MONTEUX 
RB-16007 
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